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n  PREFACE  TO  THE  MANUAL  FOR  BOOK  TWO 


If  this  little  handbook  could  but  speak  for  itself  to  every  teacher  into 
whose  hands  it  comes,  it  would  say:  “ First,  please  read  me.  Secondly, 
please  read  me  again.  Thirdly,  please  give  me  a  fair  trial.” 

Less  than  two  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  Book  One,  the  author 
received  a  call  from  a  youthful  teacher  of  a  boys’  boarding  school  in  a  country 
district,  miles  away  from  any  westerner,  and  with  only  occasional  supervision 
from  the  American  educator  in  charge  of  that  district.  The  teacher  had 
had  only  six  years  of  English,  no  normal  training,  and  no  experience  in  teaching 
previous  to  his  year  in  this  boarding  school.  However,  he  began  at  once 
to  discuss  principles  of  teaching,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  the  author  was 
startled  to  realize  that  his  conversation  consisted  very  largely  of  quotations 
from  the  manual  of  Book  One.  Results  went  to  prove  that  this  teacher  had 
not  only  committed  to  memory  much  of  the  manual,  but  had  also  “  taken  it 
to  heart”  and  practiced  its  precepts.  A  few  months  later  when  two  of  his 
pupils  entered  a  higher  school  they  spoke  with  little  or  no  brogue  and  with 
fewer  errors  in  idiom  than  many  boys  who  had  had  contact  with  foreigners. 

The  instructions  and  suggestions  of  both  manuals  have  been  worked  out 
in  detail  for  the  sake  of  such  painstaking  teachers  as  this  one.  “  May  his 
tribe  increase !” 


The  Anglo-Chinese  College, 
Foochow,  China. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  TEACHING 


If  the  teacher  who  is  taking  up  Book  Two  with  a  class  has  already  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  manual  accompanying  Book  One,  and  if  the 
class  has  had  its  first  year  of  work  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down 
in  that  manual,  one  may  prophesy  that  Book  Two  will  present  few  difficulties 
for  either  the  class  or  the  teacher.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  class  has 
had  the  first  year  of  English  according  to  another  system,  or  that  the  majority 
of  the  class  hesitate  when  confronted  with  some  of  the  more  difficult  phono¬ 
grams,  or  some  of  the  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  Book  One.  In  such  a  case, 
the  only  thing  for  a  teacher  to  do  is  first  of  all  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
manual,  and  then  to  drill  the  class  daily  on  the  phonograms,  vocabulary, 
and  conversation  of  Book  One,  until  these  have  become  almost  second 
nature  to  the  average  pupil  in  the  class  If  the  majority  of  the  class  have 
already  had  the  reading  lessons  in  Book  One,  and  seem  to  read  them  with 
a  fair  amount  of  ease,  it  is  best  not  to  bore  them  during  this  period  of  drill 
by  a  needless  repetition  of  the  reading  lessons.  A  far  better  plan  would  be 
to  select  for  the  reading  period  a  reader  slightly  more  difficult  than  Book 
One,  using  somewhat  the  same  vocabulary.  If  this  plan  involves  too  great 
an  expense,  the  books  may  be  purchased  as  school  property  and  kept  as 
supplementary  readers,  to  be  used  by  one  class  after  another.  In  that  case, 
of  course,  they  should  be  used  only  as  sight  readers,  so  that  they  may  be 
distributed  at  the  beginning  of  each  recitation,  and  collected  at  its  close. 

In  nearly  every  class  there  are  a  few  who  need  especial  drill.  This  may  be 
given  to  them  for  a'  short  period  each  day,  while  the  rest  of  the  class  gain 
additional  proficiency  through  some  supplementary  written  work.  It  may 
require  nearly  a  term  to  get  a  class  fully  prepared  to  take  up  Book  Two,  but 
it  will  not  pay  to  hasten  the  preparation. 
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One  step  further  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  the  actual  reading  of  the 
first  lesson  in  Book  Two.  The  phonograms  in  Set  III  should  have  been 
introduced  one  by  one  during  the  study  of  the  latter  half  of  Book  One.  A 
week  or  ten  days  before  Book  Two  is  begun,  the  words  in  the  lists  to  ac¬ 
company  the  first  three  lessons  should  be  gradually  introduced,  not  in  written 
form,  but  in  a  natural  way,  through  conversation.  Nouns  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  objects  or  pictures,  verbs  by  action,  prepositions  by  position. 
Translation  should  never  be  used  except  as  a  very  last  resort ;  occasionally 
one  pupil  may  be  asked  to  translate  a  sentence  for  the  rest  of  the  Hass,  just  to 
make  sure  that  every  one  understands  the  exact  meaning.  Finally,  the  day 
before  the  first  lesson  is  to  be  read,  all  the  words  in  the  list  to  accompany 
the  lesson  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  with  the  phonetic  markings 
and  the  accent  marks  clearly  indicated,  as  in  the  lists  to  follow  under  the 
title  of  each  lesson.  These  words  should  then  be  pronounced  by  the  pupils, 
not  in  concert  recitation,  but  by  one  pupil  after  another,  as  the  teacher 
rapidly  points  out  the  words. 

If  time  permits,  the  most  helpful  way  of  introducing  the  written  form  of 
the  words  is  to  write  them  in  groups  of  five  on  different  parts  of  the  black¬ 
board,  assigning  one  pupil  to  each  group  to  put  on  the  phonetic  markings 
and  accent  marks  according  to  the  pronunciation  he  has  previously  learned 
from  the  teacher’s  lips.  Even  if  this  plan  cannot  always  be  followed,  it 
should  be  introduced  occasionally  in  order  to  test  the  pupil’s  familiarity  with 
the  phonetic  symbols.  If  each  pupil  keeps  a  notebook  in  which  to  copy 
from  the  blackboard  these  daily  lists  with  their  correct  markings,  it  will  do 
much  to  fix  in  his  mind  both  the  pronunciation  and  the  spelling.  As  the 
meanings  of  the  words  have  already  become  familiar  through  conversation, 
they  will  need  only  a  rapid  review.  Do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  translate 
the  meanings  of  the  words,  but  ask  each  one  to  give  orally  a  sentence  of  his 
own  containing  the  word  you  have  assigned  him. 

An  excellent  way  of  associating  the  written  form  with  the  object  it  repre¬ 
sents  is  to  write  the  name  on  a  conspicuous  label  and  attach  this  to  the  object. 
Not  only  can  the  permanent  articles  of  furniture  in  the  classroom  be  thus 
labeled,  but  also  many  objects  that  are  introduced  from  time  to  time. 

After  the  class  has  once  fairly  begun  to  read  Book  Two,  it  should  always 
be  kept  at  least  three  or  four  days  ahead  of  the  reading  lesson.  First,  a  day 
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or  two  of  conversation  introducing  new  words,  then  a  day  for  drill  on  the 
written  forms  of  those  words,  then  the  reading  lesson  itself,  which  will  no 
longer  be  the  word  puzzle  that  it  would  have  been  if  taught  by  the  old  method. 
The  final  step  in  the  process  is  the  review,  which  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a  written  exercise,  to  be  given  three  days  after  the  reading  lesson  that  it  is 
intended  to  review.  Owing  to  the  necessarily  condensed  form  of  this  volume, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  review  all  the  new  words  or  the  new  constructions 
in  these  written  exercises ;  hence  they  will  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  great 
deal  of  oral  review  in  the  form  of  conversation,  until  every  word  has  become 
a  permanent  part  of  each  student’s  thinking  vocabulary. 

If  the  teacher  will  read  again  the  chapter  in  the  manual  for  Book  One  on 
“The  Twofold  Use  of  Written  Work,”  he  will  see  that  each  written  exercise 
is  intended  to  furnish  suggestions  for  oral  exercises  to  be  given  in  class  about 
a  week  before  the  written  exercise,  in  preparation  for  the  reading  lesson  that 
the  written  work  is  intended  to  review.  As  it  is  there  stated,  however,  each 
sentence  in  the  written  exercise  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  ten  or  more  sen¬ 
tences  in  oral  work,  using  somewhat  the  same  construction,  but  bringing 
in  other  recently  acquired  words. 

Another  form  of  review,  which  has  the  advantage  of  not  appearing  to  be  a 
review,  may  be  given  in  the  lessons  in  dictation  and  spelling.  In  the  lists 
given  in  the  manual  to  accompany  each  lesson  most  of  the  words  are  such  as 
frequently  recur  in  ordinary  use ;  hence  they  form  a  good  basis  for  a  spelling 
lesson.  Care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  greatest  stress  upon  those  words 
used  in  the  written  exercises.  Any  very  unusual  or  difficult  words  and  all 
proper  names,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  a  few  well-known  countries, 
may  well  be  omitted  from  the  spelling  lessons  until  a  year  or  two  later  in  the 
course. 

In  has  been  found  that  the  spelling  habit  is  much  more  readily  acquired 
through  daily  drill  on  five  or  six  words  than  through  a  weekly  spelling  lesson 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  words.  Once  a  week  dictation  may  be  substituted 
for  the  spelling.  See  the  chapter  in  the  manual  for  Book  One  on  “The  Class 
Study  Method  of  Spelling.” 

Throughout  the  study  of  Book  Two,  a  few  minutes  should  be  given  to 
phonetic  drill  every  day,  using  the  phonetic  cards  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  manual  for  Book  One.  In  reviewing  the  first  three  sets  of  phonograms 
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it  will  add  interest  to  have  each  student  gradually  make  a  list  of  the  words 
found  in  his  reading  which  contain  the  different  phonograms  found  in  these 
sets.  If  at  least  two  or  three  words  of  his  own  selection  are  associated  with 
each  sound,  it  will  help  to  fix  in  his  mind  both  the  sound  and  the  symbol  of 
that  sound.  During  the  reading  of  Book  Two,  Part  III,  the  phonograms 
in  Set  IV  should  be  carefully  drilled  upon  in  preparation  for  Part  IV.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  of  the  following  lists  of  words  to  accompany  the 
lessons,  there  will  be  found  one  or  more  phonograms  occurring  in  some  of  the 
new  words  in  the  list.  Special  stress  should  be  placed  upon  these  phonograms, 
and  the  words  in  which  they  occur  should  be  found  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Throughout  the  text  of  Book  Two  are  scattered  a  number  of  English 
proverbs  printed  in  italics.  These  should  be  made  clear  to  the  pupils,  and 
then  committed  to  memory  by  them.  Ask  the  pupils  to  give  a  Chinese 
proverb  bringing  out  somewhat  the  same  idea  n,s  that  of  the  one  given  in 
English.  Another  good  way  of  impressing  a  proverb  is  to  tell  a  short  story 
in  English,  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  proverb.  The  ability  to  understand 
spoken  English  should  be  cultivated  by  means  of  a  weekly  story  told  by  the 
teacher.  (See  the  chapter  on  “Story-telling”  in  the  manual  to  accompany 
Book  One ;  also  the  lists  of  stories  given  in  the  bibliography  at  the  close  of  this 
manual.) 

It  is  hoped  that  the  teacher  will  not  only  follow  the  suggestions  given  in 
the  manual  for  walks  and  visits  to  different  institutions,  but  that  he  will  also 
arrange  for  additional  trips  so  that  the  pupils  may  study  nature  and  learn 
how  to  talk  intelligently  in  English  about  what  they  have  seen.  During 
these  trips  many  new  English  words  will  be  learned  in  connection  with  new 
objects  seen,  and  new  experiences.  Immediately  after  the  pupils  return 
from  such  a  trip,  they  should  spend  a  few  minutes  in  the  classroom  copying 
these  new  words  which  the  teacher  has  written  on  the  blackboard.  This 
plan  will  be  found  much  better  than  that  of  having  the  pupils  jot  words  in 
their  notebooks  during  the  trip. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  a  teacher  of  English  to  keep  in  mind 
is  the  correlation  of  the  conversation  and  written  work  with  the  other  studies 
which  are  at  the  same  time  claiming  the  attention  of  the  students.  (See 
chapter  on  “The  Correlation  of  Studies”  in  What  Children  Study  and  Why , 
referred  to  in  the  bibliography.)  The  lessons  in  geography  and  arithmetic, 
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and  even  the  Chinese  classical  studies,  may  furnish  most  valuable  material 
for  the  English  class,  and  this  class  in  turn  should  contribute  many  interesting 
side-lights  on  the  subjects  being  taught  in  other  classes. 

Many  schools  feel  that  their  curriculum  is  too  crowded  to  give  very  much 
time  to  the  study  of  English,  so  during  the  first  year  or  two  they  allow  only 
one  period  a  day  to  this  subject,  perhaps  increasing  this  to  two  periods  a  day 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Is  not  this  a  false  economy  of  time?  If 
the  English  learned  is  ever  to  be  of  any  practical  value  to  the  pupil,  should 
he  not  have  at  least  enough  of  the  language  to  enable  him  to  take  part  in 
ordinary  conversation,  and  to  read  a  simple  English  book?  Experience  goes 
to  show  that  unless  a  pupil  acquires,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
language  study,  the  habit  of  speaking  correctly,  idiomatically,  and  with  some 
degree  of  fluency  and  self-confidence,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  gains  facility  in  the 
use  of  the  language.  If  the  English  taught  is  ever  to  amount  to  more  than 
a  finishing  school  frill,  let  the  student  as  early  as  possible  have  enough  of  the 
acquired  language  so  that  he  can  begin  to  think  in  it.  If  time  is  limited,  why 
not  allow  two  periods  of  English  a  day  for  the  first  and  second  years,  and  only 
one  period  a  day  for  the  third  and  fourth  years? 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  each  part  of  Book  Two,  the  class  will 
enjoy  a  general  review  in  the  form  of  a  game.  Write  or  print  in  very  large 
letters  on  long  strips  of  paper  the  names  of  all  the  leading  characters  in  the  les¬ 
sons  read,  fictitious  as  well  as  historical.  Then  pin  one  of  these  strips  on  the 
back  of  one  of  the  pupils  so  that  all  the  other  members  of  the  class  can  see 
the  name  (for  instance,  “King  John”);  the  pupil  himself,  however,  has  to 
find  out  this  name  by  asking  five  of  his  class-mates  questions,  somewhat 
as  follows : 

1.  Am  I  a  man? 

2.  Am  I  a  king  ? 

3.  How  long  ago  did  I  live? 

4.  In  what  country  did  I  live? 

5.  Did  the  people  over  whom  I  ruled  like  me? 

When  a  pupil  has  guessed  correctly  the  name  on  his  back,  the  paper  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  next  pupil  has  another  name  pinned  on  his  back. 

After  students  have  had  two  or  three  years  of  English,  they  will  get 
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great  benefit  and  pleasure  from  an  English-speaking  society.  A  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  no  doubt  be  enough  to  start  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  such  a  society  among  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is  better  for  the 
pupils  to  elect  officers  from  among  their  own  number,  asking  one  of  the 
teachers  to  serve  as  critic  and  adviser.  A  few  of  the  simplest  parliamentary 
usages  can  easily  be  learned,  and  the  members  will  enjoy  using  them.  Such 
an  organization  should  not  merely  give  the  members  practice  in  delivering 
short  talks  on  current  topics  at  the  weekly  meetings,  but  should  also  cultivate 
among  the  members  the  practice  of  speaking  English  to  one  another  in  their 
daily  contact  outside  of  class.  In  a  large  school,  there  may  be  several  English- 
speaking  societies,  which  may  occasionally  meet  together  for  debates  or 
joint-programs.  An  open  session  in  which  the  pupils  follow  the  regular 
parliamentary  rules,  adds  greatly  to  their  confidence  in  speaking. 

As  the  pupil’s  ability  to  read  English  advances,  there  is  all  the  more  to  be 
gained  from  a  few  well-chosen  supplementary  readers,  which  may  be  kept  on 
the  teacher’s  desk.  These  books,  however,  should  be  kept  quite  separate 
from  the  books  which  the  teacher  is  consulting  for  stories  and  other  sup¬ 
plementary  material.  (See  the  chapter  on  “Supplementary  Reading”  in 
the  manual  to  accompany  Book  One,  also  the  bibliography  at  the  close  of 
this  manual.) 


HINTS  FOR  TEACHING 
Part  III 

A  Disappointing  Day  * 


gr  6 

ou 

al'most 

dis  ap  point' 

heard  hear 

ought 

be  hind' 

dry 

if 

ram'bow 

big 

eat'en  eat  (eaF’n) 

In'dl  go 

shore 

bought  buy 

found  find 

in' door  s' 

un  til' 

bo  w 

gray 

mat'ter 

vi'o  1st 

brgak'fast 

green 

moon 

wgath'er 

e£r'ry 

ground 

modn'lipftt' 

ygt 

chlld  children 

hard'ly 

or'ange  (or'gng) 

Idiom  •  you  must  know 


In  preparation  for  this  lesson  a  drill  on  colors  is  advisable,  especially  as 
the  Chinese  distinctions  of  color  are  so  different  from  those  made  by  west¬ 
erners.  A  color  wheel  or  mixer  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  names  of  the 
standard  spectrum  colors,  and  the  relation  of  these  colors  to  one  another. 
For  individual  pupils  or  for  a  small  class,  the  color  top  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  wheel.  Such  a  top  or  a  wheel  may  be  obtained  from  Milton  Bradley 
Company,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.  This  company  publishes  a 
helpful  booklet  entitled  The  Bradley  Color  Scheme  with  Suggestions  to 
Teachers.  Another  inexpensive  bit  of  apparatus  furnished  by  the  same 
company  is  a  small  box  called  “  Fun,  Physics,  and  Psychology  with  Colors.’ ; 
This  contains'-a  color  top  and  several  other  devices  for  teaching  colors,  with 
instructions  as  to  their  use. 

With  a  wheel  or  a  top,  an  interesting  game  may  be  played  by  showing  a 
pupil  two  colors,  as  red  and  blue,  asking  him  to  name  them,  and  then  to 
guess  what  color  they  will  produce  when  mixed.  If,  when  these  two  colors 

*  Silent  letters,  which  are  indicated  in  this  manual  by  italics,  may  be  represented  on  the 
blackboard  by  cancel  lines. 
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are  blended  by  the  mixer,  the  resulting  color  proves  that  the  guess  was  cor¬ 
rect,  the  guesser  may  be  allowed  to  spin  the  wheel  or  top  for  the  next  guesser. 
Of  course  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  teach  the  names  of  all  the 
shades  of  color,  but  every  pupil  ought  to  know  at  least  that  red  and  blue 
make  purple ;  blue  and  yellow,  green  ;  and  black  and  white,  gray.  He  should 
also  be  familiar  with  such  terms  as  light  blue,  dark  green,  reddish  yellow. 

The  Color  Game 

A  few  days  after  “  A  Disappointing  Day,”  get  each  student  to  prepare 
for  a  color  game  by  bringing  to  class  a  flower,  a  ribbon,  a  piece  of  colored 
glass,  or  something  else  that  seems  to  him  a  pretty  color.  Each  pupil  must 
know  beyond  a  doubt  the  English  name  of  the  color  of  his  own  object,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  the  object  itself.  So  far  as  possible  he  must  keep  the 
other  members  of  his  class  from  seeing  his  Object  beforehand.  When  the 
game  is  played,  the  class  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  either  by  choosing 
sides  or  by  some  other  method. 

Suppose  that  student  No.  1  in  Division  A  has  brought  to  class  a  piece  of 
flannel.  He  takes  it  out  of  his  pocket,  holds  it  so  that  all  of  the  class  may 
see  it  plainly,  and  says  to  student  No.  1  in  Division  B,  “  What  is  the  color 
of  this  piece  of  flannel?”  If  this  question  is  answered  correctly,  student 
No.  2  in  Division  B  next  takes  his  turn  in  putting  a  question  to  student  No.  2 
in  Division  A.  Do  not  allow  any  pupil  to  give  a  fragmentary  answer,  as 
“  Dark  blue,”  but  insist  On  a  complete  sentence  in  reply  to  each  question, 
as  “  The  color  of  that  piece  of  flannel  is  dark  blue.” 


bean 

bean 'cake 
blind 
board 
on  board 


Fishing  with  Cormorants 


6  O 

cor 'mo  rant 
dive 

fish  (meaning  “  to 
catch  fish  ”) 


a  | 

fish'er  man 
less  little 
oiv  n'er 

pad'dle  (p&d'd’l) 


p6ck 
re  move' 
re  ward' 
tight 


Get  the  pupils  to  describe  all  the  different  methods  of  fishing  that  they  have 
seen,  showing  pictures  of  these  different  methods  or  drawing  pictures  to 
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illustrate.  Afterwards  supplement  these  by  showing  any  pictures  that  you 
yourself  have  been  able  to  find.  These  will  furnish  excellent  material  for 
conversation.  Be  careful  to  bring  into  use  as  many  as  possible  of  the  words 
and  constructions  recently  learned.  In  this  lesson,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding- 
one,  and  in  the  following  lessons,  there  are  many  instances  of  the  perfect 
tense.  Call  attention  to  these  instances  as  they  occur,  and  show  by  many 
other  illustrations  that,  whereas  the  past  tense  usually  indicates  a  single 
act  performed  at  some  definite  past  time,  the  perfect  tense  shows  a  general 
act  performed  at  some  indefinite  time  previous  to  the  present.  These  ex¬ 
planations  will  need  to  be  made  in  Chinese,  but  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoid  the  mention  of  grammatical  terms,  either  in  Chinese  or  in  English. 

Boats  Sail  on  the  Rivers 
br  cr  pr  tr  oa 

*  a  cross'  heav'en  (hgav'hi)  pret'ty  (prit'ty)  than 

bridge  6  ver  top'  road  tree 

Idiom:  prettier  far 

Now  that  a  number  of  words  describing  weather  conditions  have  been 
introduced,  it  will  be  a  very  helpful  practice  to  have  a  minute  or  two  of 
conversation  about  the  weather  every  morning.  This  may  be  led  up  to  by 
some  such  questions  as  the  following : 

Is  it  fair  to-day? 

Was  it  cloudy  when  you  got  up  this  morning? 

What  kind  of  weather  do  you  think  we  shall  have  to-morrow  ? 

The  weather  of  to-day  should  be  compared  with  that  of  yesterday,  or  with 
the  corresponding  day  of  the  previous  week. 

A  Visit  to  an  English  or  an  American  Home 

Pupils  who  are  studying  English  ought  to  have  some  familiarity  with  the 
home  life  and  customs  of  westerners,  so  that,  when  occasion  offers,  they  may 
feel  no  embarrassment  in  mingling  socially  with  English-speaking  people. 
Doubtless  there  may  be  in  the  vicinity  of  your  school  an  English  or  an  Ameri- 

*  The  sound  of  o  in  this  word  should  be  halfway  between  a  as  in  all  and  6  as  in  ndt. 
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can  lady  who,  on  request,  will  be  glad  to  show  your  English  class  through  the 
main  rooms  of  her  home.  If  convenient,  arrange  for  two  short  visits  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  apart,  rather  than  for  one  long  visit,  into  which  everything 
is  crowded.  During  the  first  visit,  impress  upon  the  pupils  the  names  of  the 
different  rooms,  with  the  special  use  of  each  room,  and  the  two  or  three 
principal  pieces  of  furniture  illustrating  that  use  —  for  example,  the  bed  and 
dresser  in  a  bedroom,  or  the  bookcase  in  a  library.  On  the  second  visit 
review  these  terms  already  learned,  and  teach  the  names  of  various  other 
articles  of  furniture,  making  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  what  each  is 
used  for.  Carefully  choose  only  the  essentials,  and  do  not  go  into  too  many 
details.  Before  teaching  the  names  of  rooms  or  of  furniture,  try  to  draw  out 
all  that  your  students  may  already  know  on  this  subject. 

After  each  visit,  get  the  pupils  to  tell  what  they  have  seen,  in  response  to 
a  number  of  such  questions  as  these : 

Into  what  room  did  we  go  first? 

What  do  people  do  in  the  library? 

What  is  the  door  mat  used  for? 

What  is  the  rug  in  the  parlor  made  of? 

If  no  western  house  is  available  for  a  visit,  use  a  toy  house,  with  toy  fur¬ 
niture.  If  even  this  is  out  of  the  question,  try  to  secure  pictures  of  foreign 
furniture  from  catalogues  or  advertisements.  Cut  these  out  and  arrange 
them  in  western  fashion  in  miniature  rooms  which  you  have  marked  out  in 
chalk  on  a  large  table  or  on  the  floor.  Furniture  sketched  by  you  or  by  one 
of  the  pupils  will  do  equally  well  for  this  purpose. 


The  Three  Choices  —  Choice  One 


fr  e  u 


a  fraid' 
a  gree' 
hr  oad 
choiqe 
choose 


dll'!  gent 
dur'ing 

e  nough'  (e  nuf') 

e'ven  ing  (e'v’n  ing) 

feast 

for'tune 

great 


grow 

h&p'pi  n8ss 
ho  n'Sst 


life  lives 
mer'chant 

neigh'bor  (neiyi'bgr) 
once  (wuncje) 


chosen  (cho§'’n) 
dai'ly 
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rich 

seek 

sglf'lsh 

silk 


suit 

taken  (tak'’n) 
true  (troo) 
vl§'lt 

Idioms :  get  on  live  on 


wealth 
idiom 
with  out' 

your  self'  yourselves 
stand  it 


These  three  lessons  should  be  prepared  for  by  drill  on  the  superlative  of 
the  adjectives,  and  many  questions  including  the  superlative.  Bring  out 
also  the  constructions,  “as  long  as,”  “so  busy  that,”  “too  happy  to  rest,” 
by  formulating  a  number  of  questions  requiring  the  pupils  to  use  similar 
expressions  in  their  replies. 

Without  using  any  grammatical  terms,  call  attention  also  to  the  clauses 
introduced  by  “who”  and  “whom”;  try  to  get  the  pupils  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves  when  “who”  is  used,  and  when  “whom”  is  the  correct  form. 

This  story  furnishes  a  good  opportunity  for  a  little  conversation  on  the 
various  occupations  spoken  of,  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  as  a  life 
work.  Ask  the  pupils  how  much  they  would  have  learned  in  a  school  taught 
by  the  eldest  son. 

A  few  days  after  the  reading  of  “The  Three  Choices,”  get  the  pupils  to 
give  the  whole  story  in  dramatic  form.  Give  them  two  or  three  days’  notice, 
but  let  the  presentation  be  quite  simple  and  informal. 


ad'mi  ral 

ar'my 

been  (bin) 

beg'gar  (bgg'ger) 

dan'ger  ous 

drgad'ful 

dream 

far'thgst  far 

forge 

gate 

gate'keep  er 


The  Three  Choices  —  Choice  Two 


dr  wh  =  hw  est 


gSn'er  al 
gun 

ghn'boat' 

hap'pl  6st  happy 

least  little 

meet 

o'bey 

6  bilge' 

or'dgr 

port 

rude  (rood) 


sol'dier  (sol'jer) 

storm 

strict 

though 

thought  think 

thoughfipl 

town 

trou'ble  some  (troub'd  some) 

un  for'tu  nate 

while 

youn'gSst  young 
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The  Three  Choices  —  Choice  Three 
bl  e  u  ly 


ad  mlt' 
a  moiig' 

anx'ious  (ank'shhs) 

be  side' 

blind 

cure 

de  light' 

doc'tor  (doe'ter) 


61'dgr  old 

heart 

hos'plt  al 

hurt 

jour'ney 

north 

save 

sim'ple  (slm'p’l) 
Idiom :  now  and  then 


sore 

spgnt  spend 
taik 

trou'ble  (troub'd) 
u'sn  al  ly  (u'zhu  al  ly) 
wlge'ly 
won’t 


A  Game:  “  What  Do  You  Wear?’’ 

In  preparation  for  this  game,  bring  to  class  a  complete  suit  of  western 
clothes,  as  well  as  a  collar,  necktie,  hat,  gloves,  shoes,  and  socks.  If  the 
teacher  or  one  of  the  pupils  is  dressed  in  western  costume,  that  can,  of  course, 
be  used  as  an  illustration.  Get  the  pupils  to  tell,  as  far  as  they  know,  of  the 
names  of  the  various  articles  of  outer  clothing  worn  by  a  westerner,  also  the 
name  of  every  part  of  a  complete  Chinese  costume.  A  doll,  a  paper-doll, 
or  a  picture,  may  be  made  to  illustrate  the  main  features  of  western  dress 
for  a  girl  or  a  woman. 

If  the  class  is  composed  of  girls,  of  course  the  greater  stress  should  be 
placed  upon  a  woman’s  clothing,  and  the  doll  or  picture  used  to  illustrate  the 
clothing  for  a  man.  As  the  various  articles  of  clothing  are  mentioned,  write 
them  on  the  blackboard,  and  let  the  students  copy  them,  with  the  forms  : 

What  do  you  wear  on  your - ? 

I  wear  a - on  my - . 

Where  do  you  wear  your - ? 

When  do  you  wear  a - ? 

Explain  that  two  or  three  days  later  there  will  be  a  game  between  the 
pupils  on  opposite  sides.  In  this  game  pupil  No.  1  asks  the  pupil  opposite 
him,  “What  do  you  wear  around  your  neck?”  After  replying,  “I  wear 
a  collar  around  my  neck,”  pupil  No.  1  on  the  B  side  asks  pupil  No,  2  on  the 
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A  side,  “ Where  do  you  wear  your  gloves?”  or  “When  do  you  wear  an  over¬ 
coat?” 

The  teacher  would  do  well  to  take  a  look  ahead  at  the  dialogue,  “A  Friend 
in  Need”  (Part  III,  page  22),  as  this  game  is  intended  to  be  an  unconscious 
preparation  for  that  dialogue. 


The  Story  of  a  Bowl  of  Rice 


fl  gl  pi  dr 

gr  pr  a 

burn 

field 

grain 

so  w 

crac'kle  (er&e  k’l) 

fire 

hus'band 

wife 

drove  drive 

flare 

plow 

work  (wurk) 

fare 

glad'ly 

pre  pare' 

The  repetition  involved  in  this  jingle  will  help  to  fix  the  correct  form  for 
relative  clauses.  Follow  it  up  with  frequent  drills  on  sentences  containing 
relative  clauses,  being  careful  to  avoid  the  use  of  all  grammatical  terms. 
Get  the  pupils  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  wool  on  the  back  of  a  sheep 
or  the  silk  from  a  cocoon  finally  becomes  the  coat  of  some  one  in  the  class. 
Hints  for  the  further  development  of  this  idea  may  be  found  by  the  teacher 
in  Work-a-Day  Doings ,  and  Work-a-Day  Doings  on  the  Farm  (see  Bibliography, 
page  53,  of  this  manual).  The  ideas  in  such  books  as  these  will,  of  course, 
need  to  be  adapted  to  Chinese  life.  After  several  such  illustrations  have  been 
developed  orally,  get  each  of  the  pupils  to  choose  the  one  he  likes  best,  or  to 
take  an  illustration  of  his  own,  and  work  it  out  for  a  written  exercise.  In 
developing  these  illustrations,  be  sure  to  bring  out  a  number  of  instances  of 
the  passive  form  of  the  verb,  as  seen  in  Written  Exercise  8.  From  this  time 
on,  let  the  pupils  frequently  be  required  to  change  a  sentence  from  the  passive 
form  to  the  active,  and  vice  versa. 

A  Visit  to  a  Telegraph  Office 

If  there  is  a  telegraph  office  in  your  vicinity,  see  the  operator  beforehand 
and  ask  his  permission  to  take  your  class  to  visit  his  office.  If  he  is  obliging, 
you  may  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  explain  the  apparatus  to  your  students ; 
if  not,  you  should  study  it  up  beforehand  so  as  to  explain  it  yourself.  If 
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there  happens  to  be  some  one  in  the  class  who  can  explain  it  clearly,  so  much 
the  better. 

If  there  should  be  no  telegraph  or  telephone  in  your  vicinity,  find  pictures 
of  these  instruments.  Whether  you  use  the  objects  themselves  or  the  pictures, 
bring  out  as  graphically  as  possible  the  various  terms  in  the  list  to  accompany 
the  later  article,  “The  Telephone  and  the  Telegraph. ” 


a  part'ment 
bath 'room 
b&d'room 
eh&r'&e  tgr 
eon  tain' 
dln'ing  room 
draw'ing 
draw'ing-room 
feet  foot 


Planning  a  House 
•eh  br  tr  aw 

foun  da'tion 
(foun  da'shon) 
inch 
li'bra  ry 
liv'ing-rddm' 
ma'son  (ma's’n) 
meas'ure  (mSazh'ure) 
op'po  site 
par'lor  (par'lgr) 


pass 

prob'a  bly 
rgp're  s6nt' 
showZd  shall 
sto'ry 
throw^/i 
translate' 

when  ev'er  (hwgn  6v'er) 
woidd 


In  connection  with  the  pictures  of  homes,  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  some 
of  the  different  kinds  of  dwellings  that  are  used  by  people  in  various  parts 
of  China,  especially  by  the  poorer  people.  The  boats  used  by  the  boat- 
people,  and  the  temporary  houses  covered  with  bamboo  matting,  are  good 
illustrations  of  what  is  meant.  In  Sarah  A.  Dynes’s  book  for  teachers. 
Socializing  the  Child ,  in  different  numbers  of  The  National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  elsewhere,  may  be  found  pictures  of  primitive  dwellings  that  will 


furnish  material  for 

many  interesting  conversations. 

The  Schoolhouse 

qu  g 

Sir 

eu'ble 

per 

sehdol'room' 

b&r'rgl 

dls'tanqe 

playground' 

spoil 

breathe 

drawn  draw 

pub'lle 

square 

bidld'ing 

e'qual 

sehool'house' 

thou'sand 

Qed'ing 

ngQ'gs  sa  ry 
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a'ble  (a'b’l) 
bSr'row 
bor'row  er 
but'ton  (but't’n) 
qer'taln  ly 
eho'rus 

col'lar  (col'lSr) 
cous'in  (eu§'’n) 

Idioms 


If  this  dialogue  is  to  be  read  by  a  class  of  girls,  the  teacher  should  adapt 
it  beforehand,  so  that  the  articles  borrowed  will  all  be  parts  of  a  Chinese 
girl’s  ordinary  wearing  apparel,  as  schoolgirls  in  China  are  not  apt  to  dress 
in  foreign  fashion. 

Assign  the  dialogue  first  as  a  reading  lesson  to  pairs  of  students  ;  then  let 
the  members  of  the  class  vote  as  to  which  pair  of  students  has  read  with  the 
greatest  expression.  The  pair  thus  chosen  is  entitled  to  present  the  lesson 
in  dramatic  form  two  or  three  days  later. 


The  Telephone  and  Telegraph 


ph 

wr 

al'pha  bet 

hath 

New  York 

tel'e  graph'ie 

Beil 

heav'y 

o'pen  ing 

te  le.g'raph  y 

ca'ble  (ea'b’l) 

m'side' 

(o'p’n  ing) 

tel'e  phone 

e5n  nect' 

in'stru  ment 

Pan  a  ma' 

touch 

eon't!  nent 

in  vent' 

rope 

type'wrlt  gr 

es  pe'cial  ly 

in  vent'or 

San  Fran  qIs'co 

un'der  stand' 

(es  pesh'al  ly) 

(In  vent'er) 

sev'er  al 

im  less' 

ex'po  si'tion 

key 

sound 

wire 

(ex'po  gish'on) 

laid 

sta'tion  (sta'shon) 

wlre'less 

God 

mes'sage 

tel'e  graph 

wrought 

Cliff 

dif 'fer  gnt 
dr6ss 

en'tgr  tain'ment 
gx  change' 
gx  cu§e' 
gx'tra 

fa'vor  (fa'ver) 


grown  grow 

lgnd 

lgnd'er 

ngck'tle' 

neither 

nor 

pair 

re  gard§' 


:  used  to  wearing  foreign  clothes 


re  turn' 
send  sent 
shirt  (shert) 
shoe 
sock 
trou'ggrg 
voiqe 
wel'come 


at  least 


give  my  kind  regards  to 
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A  Borrowing  Game 

This  little  exercise  may  help  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  Chinese  students  the 
distinction  between  the  words  “borrow”  and  “lend,”  which  they  are  so  apt 
to  confuse. 

Before  beginning  this  game,  review  briefly  the  chief  points  of  the  etiquette 
of  borrowing,  as  brought  out  in  “A  Friend  in  Need.”  Then  pass  around 
among  the  members  of  the  class  blank  slips  of  paper  on  which  each  one  is  to 
write  the  name  of  something  he  would  like  to  borrow.  Stipulate  that  the 
article  must  be  something  referred  to  in  the  lessons  already  studied  in  Book 
Two,  or  in  Book  One.  Let  the  class  number  themselves  by  rapidly  calling 
the  numbers,  and  then  pair  off  the  students  by  putting  No.  1  with  the  student 
bearing  the  highest  even  number,  No.  3  with  the  one  bearing  the  next  lower 
even  number,  and  so  on.  Give  one  of  the  slips  of  paper  just  handed  in  to 
each  pair  with  instructions  that  the  student  bearing  the  odd  number  is  to 
borrow  from  the  student  bearing  the  even  number  the  article  mentioned  on 
the  slip.  Allow  ten  minutes  during  which  each  pair  is  to  plan  a  little  dialogue 
modeled  somewhat  after  “A  Friend  in  Need.”  In  many  cases  it  may  be 
better  to  allow  a  day  for  the  joint  preparation  of  these  various  dialogues. 

As  the  Crow  Flies 


an'y  where 

cr  pr  ou  fl 

*  cross 

prov'InQe 

(en'y  hwar) 

crow 

re  turn' 

a  side' 

dot 

rule  (rool) 

bound'a  ry 

horse 

scale 

e&p'I  tal 

mile 

straip/it 

coast 

moun'taln 

turn 

eoast'llne 

point 

wind 

eor'ngr 

pos'si  ble  (pos'si  b’l) 

wish 

Provide  for  this  lesson  a  map  of  the  province  in  which  your  school  lies. 
One  of  the  students  could  draw  the  map  according  to  scale,  or  each  pupil 
might  draw  one,  locating  his  own  particular  village. 

*  See  footnote,  page  9. 
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Students  should  have  considerable  practice  in  the  use  of  “ possible’ *  and 
“ impossible.”  Impress  it  upon  them  from  the  very  first  that  when  “possible ” 
or  “impossible”  is  used  the  sentence  always  begins  with  “it,”  never  with 
a  personal  subject. 

Guess 


e 

bean 

gal'lon 

pea 

sold 

bush'el 

gen'er  a'tion 

p6ck 

spflZ 

e&t'ty 

(ggn'gr  a'shon) 

pgr'fgct  ly 

ta'ble  (ta'M) 

dip 

gwess 

pint 

ton 

gmp'ty 

jar 

pure 

veg'e  ta  ble 

e'qual 

load 

quart 

(vgg'e  ta  b’l) 

6x  act'ly 

mark 

sack 

weigh 

Sx  am'me 

ounqe 

say 'in  g 

weight 

£x  plain' 

pail 

scale 

writ'ten 

fourth 

par'don  (par'd’n) 

siyn 

(writ't’n) 

Idiom :  and  so  on 


Prepare  beforehand  large  sheets  of  heavy  paper  on  which  are  printed  in 
large  letters  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  also  the  other  tables  found  in 
the  back  of  the  book.  These  should  be  hung  up  in  front  of  the  class  just  as 
the  teacher  says,  “To-day  I  am  bringing  into  this  room  six  tables  for  you 
to  use.”  Show  the  pupils  that  originally  the  word  “table”  meant  a  board, 
a  thin,  flat  piece  of  wood  or  stone  on  which  something  was  written,  a  tablet. 
Then  it  came  to  mean  a  methodical  presentation  of  many  items  in  one  group, 
like  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures.  As  the  class  is  already  familiar 
with  the  word  “table”  as  an  article  of  furniture,  this  little  bit  of  word  study 
will  be  a  help  in  understanding  other  word  derivations.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that,  though  these  tables  are  all  presented  at  once  for  the  sake  of  effect,  they 
should  not  be  studied  all  at  once,  but  each  one  should  be  separately  mastered, 
with  a  little  interval  between,  lest  confusion  should  arise.  The  method  of 
presentation,  shown  in  “Guess,”  as  well  as  the  one  given  in  “As  the  Crow 
Flies,”  may  furnish  numerous  suggestions  to  the  teacher  as  to  how  to  present- 
other  subjects  not  worked  out  in  such  detail 
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Furnishing  an  English  or  an  American  House 

In  preparation  for  this  lesson,  take  the  class  for  their  second  visit  to  a 
western  home,  or  if  they  have  already  had  that  visit,  make  a  blackboard 
memorandum  of  such  articles  of  furniture  as  the  students  can  remember.. 
If  a  little  girl’s  toy  house  and  furniture  can  be  borrowed,  they  will  help  to 
make  the  review  entertaining. 

After  the  students  have  copied  in  their  notebooks  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
articles  of  furniture  that  they  know,  tell  them  for  the  next  lesson  they  must 
be  sure  to  know  what  each  article  is  used  for,  and  in  what  room  it  belongs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  lesson  give  each  pupil  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  he  is  to  draw,  as  nearly  as  he  can  remember  it,  the  plan  of  the  house 
he  has  visited,  or  the  plan  of  any  other  western  house.  In  each  room  as 
shown  on  the  plan  let  him  write  from  memory  the  articles  of  furniture  ap¬ 
propriate  to  that  room,  so  far  as  possible  writing  the  word  in  the  spot  most 
suitable  for  each  article  —  for  example,  the  bookcase  should  be  against  the 
wall  between  the  windows,  and  the  library  table  near  the  window. 

A  lesson  like  this  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  making  contrasts,  as, “  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  Chinese  bed  and  a  foreign  bed?”  Do  not  let  the 

pupils  begin  their  reply  by  saying,  “The  difference  is - ,”  as  that  is  too 

difficult.  It  is  much  easier  to  reply  with  two  simple  sentences,  as:  “A 
foreign  bed  is  made  of  wood  and  iron.”  “A  Chinese  bed  is  made  of  wood 
and  rattan.” 

The  Clean  Up  Club 


cl 

ea 

a  gainst'  (a  genst') 

e  lfiet' 

J5/in 

slnqe 

bas'kSt 

fly 

la'dy 

south 

be  lieve 

George 

let’s 

va  ca'tion 

clean  clean  up 

grand 'mother 

mat'ter 

(va  ea'sl 

club 

heap 

miist'n’t 

vll'lage 

con  fgss' 

im  pa'tient  ly 

prgs'l  dent 

walZ 

dirt  (dert) 

(lm  pa'shent  ly) 

reach 

war 

Ed'ward  (gd'werd) 

waste 

Idioms . 

;  get  up  a  club 

of  no  use 

cut  out 
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The  teacher  should  prepare  for  this  article  and  the  following  by  bringing 
a  microscope  to  class,  so  that  each  pupil  can  see  for  himself  the  structure  of 
a  fl y’s  foot  and  the  way  in  which  germs  may  be  carried.  If  a  microscope  can¬ 
not  be  secured,  try  to  find  a  picture  of  a  microscopic  view  of  a  fly’s  foot. 

As  an  additional  bit  of  information  for  the  class,  tell  them  that  in  time  of 
cholera  or  dysentery,  they  should  take  precautions  against  these  diseases  by 
putting  a  few  grains  of  permanganate  of  potassium  in  the  boiling  water  used 
for  washing  fruit. 

After  the  reading  of  these  two  articles,  get  the  pupils  to  tell  some  of  the 
bits  of  advice  given  in  How  to  Live.  At  an  early  opportunity  arrange  for 
a  walking  trip  through  some  of  the  neighboring  villages,  getting  the  students 
to  look  out  for  anything  that  they  think  needs  cleaning  up.  On  the  next  day 
get  them  to  tell  just  how  they  think  these  various  defects  could  be  remedied. 

In  this  story  and  in  the  following  one,  there  are  numerous  instances  of  the 
pluperfect  tense.  Pick  out  the  sentences  in  which  these  occur,  and  write 
them  on  the  blackboard.  Show  that  the  act  indicated  by  the  sign  “had”  was 
finished  at  some  time  previous  to  another  act  in  the  past,  as  in  the  examples : 

John  had  named  the  club  before  the  boys  got  up  the  club. 

The  boys  had  prepared  an  entertainment  before  the  people  came. 

Remember  that  grammatical  terms  should  not  be  used  at  this  stage. 


How  Clean  Up  Village  Fought  the  Flies 
qu  dr  fr 


add 

drmk'ing  drink 

hgalth 

rid 

bam  boo' 

gn  ter  tain'ment 

lin  por'tant 

rule  (rool) 

ba  na'na 

gx  Mb'it 

law 

salt 

boil 

fe'ver 

mos  qui'to 

saw 

care 

for  got'  forget 

(m6s  qwe'to) 

shown 

chapter 

fought 

neigh'bor  hood 

tack 

ehol'er  a 

frame 

(ne^/i'bgr  hood) 

ty'phoid 

eov'er 

frgsh 

ngt'ting 

whp§e 

dir'ty  (der'ty) 

fruit  (froot) 

print 

wmd'-clS§'gt 

dis  ea§e' 

germ 

re 'ally 

wood'en  (wood'Jn) 

Idioms :  get  rid  of  keep  at 
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Keeping  a  Shop 

In  preparation  for  this  exercise,  review  the  vocabulary  of  “Guess”  and  the 
tables  of  weights  and  measures,  also  all  the  names  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
other  foodstuffs  previously  learned,  not  forgetting  those  in  the  vocabulary 
of  Book  One.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four  each,  and  ask  each  group 
to  prepare  a  shopping  dialogue,  two  of  them  taking  the  part  of  shopkeeper 
and  clerk,  and  two  of  them  acting  as  buyers.  The  shopkeepers  must  be 
responsible  for  bringing  to  class  some  real  things  to  sell,  so  that  the  quantities 
may  be  actually  weighed  or  measured  out.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  have  real 
vegetables,  let  pieces  of  colored  paper  be  rolled  or  folded  to  simulate  them 
Paper  money  may  take  the  place  of  real  money. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  shopping  dialogue  in  Book  One, 
Part  II,  Lesson  18,  so  that  they  may  have  this  as  a  model.  If  the  class  is 
large,  some  of  the  shopkeepers  may  keep  clothing  shops  and  sell  western 


clothes ;  others 

may  sell  Chinese  clothes. 

It  may  be  better,  however,  to 

defer  the  clothing  shops  for  a  later  exercise. 

Athletics 

x  x  g 

ath'lete 

Sx  pand' 

Phll'Ip  pine 

ath  let'ic 

8x  treme'ly 

rain'y 

bas'ket  baU 

field 

re  qeive ' 

bSn'e  fit 

gym  na'gl  um 

rgp're  §6nt' 

eam'pus 

hgalth'y 

shut'tle  cock'  (shut't’l  cock') 

6x  act' 

hock'ey 

team 

6x  Qlte' 

Is'land 

tgn'nls 

Sx'gr  Qlse 

jump 

tram'ing 

Sx  §rt' 

kick 

vSl'ley  baP 

8x  Tiaust' 

lQng 

Idioms :  of  no  use  for  you  to 

in  order  to 

In  preparation  for  this  lesson  have  an  informal  talk  with  your  students 
about  the  athletics  of  your  school  and  neighboring  schools,  trying  to  bring 
in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  words  in  the  accompanying  list. 
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Seeing  Without  Eyes 


ph 

sm  st  sw 

ai  low' 

hoop 

mgr'ry 

string 

band 

hop 

neph'ew  (ngf'u) 

sure  (shoor) 

qgl'e  brate 

in'ter  gst  ing 

pho'to  graph 

swing 

Christmas 

In'tro  duqe' 

raqe 

tast'ing 

gn'ter  tain' 

lack 

raise 

them  sglve§' 

gr'rand 

lad'der 

see'ing 

train'ing 

gx  /ilb'it 

•  led 

sense 

tru'ly  (troo'ly) 

gx  pget' 

llve§  life 

smal/'pox 

thg 

feel'ing 

*lost  lose 

smglZ'ing 

won'der  ful 

found 

hear'ing 

mat'ting 

stilt 

won'dgr  ful  ly 

If  there  is  a  school  for  the  blind  in  your  vicinity,  prepare  for  this  lesson  by 
arranging  for  your  class,  or  at  least  a  delegation  from  your  class,  to  visit  this 
school.  If  such  a  visit  is  out  of  the  question,  try  to  get  pictures,  specimen 
pages  of  the  raised  dots  read  by  the  blind,  or  things  made  by  the  blind. 
Supplement  this  article  still  further  by  relating  incidents  from  the  life  of 
Helen  Keller  or  some  other  blind  person  who  has  succeeded. 

The  students  should  have  become  so  familiar  with  the  expression  “is  able 
to”  that  they  can  readily  substitute  it  for  “can”  in  any  sentence  given  to 
them.  In  like  manner  “can”  should  be  substituted  for  “is  able  to.” 


A  Visit  to  a  Printing  Office 

In  preparation  for  the  story  soon  to  follow  —  “An  Unexpected  Teacher” 
—  arrange,  if  possible,  for  a  visit,  first,  to  a  Chinese  printing  shop,  afterwards, 
to  an  office  where  English  books  and  newspapers  are  published.  Get  one  of 
the  students  or  a  teacher  well  -versed  in  Chinese  history  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
invention  of  printing  in  China. 

*  See  footnote,  page  9. 
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a  gree'ment 
al'tar  (al'ter) 
an'cient 
(an'shent) 
An'glo-Sax'on 
eom'mon 
de  mand' 
de  moe'ra  qy 
em'per  or 
(em'per  gr) 
fore'most' 


The  Great  Charter 


for  got'ten  forget 
(for  got't’n) 
good 
"gov'ern 
govern  ment 
Greece 

Heav'en  (heav'hi) 
7i6n'6st  ly 
lead'er 
Mid'dle  Ages 
(mid'd’l  ag'e§) 
Idioms:  draw 


(’)  o 

na'  tion  (na'shon) 
par'lia  ment 
Pe  king' 
pow'er 
ra  qe 
re  bel' 
reign 
re  port' 

rgp're  §6nt'a  tive 
right 
Rome 

used  to 


rule  (rool) 
rul'er  (rool'er) 
sgrv'ice 
sipn 

spo'ken  (spo'k’n) 

sub'ject 

tax 

tem'ple  (tem'p’l) 
un  for'tu  nate  ly 
w6alth 
fcchom 


up 


Call  especial  attention  to  the  sentence,  “If  all  rulers  had  honestly  tried - 

there  would  have  been  very  little  trouble.”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  form 
“had  tried”  is  not  used  here  as  it  is  in  the  two  stories  about  the  Clean  Up 
Club.  Here  it  is  used  to  show  a  condition  which  was  not  true  in  past  time. 
The  best  way  to  make  this  clear  is  by  numerous  illustrations,  as:  “If  the 
sun  had  shone  this  morning,  should  you  have  brought  an  umbrella  to  school  ?” 


a  h6ad' 
an'  y  way 
(6n'y  wa) 
a  sleep' 
crack 

dis'ap  pear' 

Sdge 

Ea'rope 


An  Unexpected  Teacher 
dg  t 


ex  am  i  na'tion 
(6x  am  1  na'shon) 
glazed 

gun'pow'der 
Han  Lin' 
his'to  ry 
i  de'a 

Idioms:  find 


in'ter  6st  6d 
in  ven'tion 
(in  vgn'shon) 
na'tive 
n6g  lgct' 
pSt'tgr  y 
press 

out  at  least 


print'ing 
prlnt'ing  press 
rub 

strange 

think 

thrown 

twlQe 

won'der 


Call  attention  to  the  numerous  instances  of  the  pluperfect  tense  in  this 
lesson  and  the  next.  Compare  the  sentence,  “I  wish  there  had  been  no  such 
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country,”  with  “Don’t  you  wish  it  were  possible  for  you  to  go  anywhere?” 
in  “As  the  Crow  Flies.” 


A  Contest  of  the  Five  Senses 

An  entertaining  way  of  helping  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  students  what 
is  really  meant  by  the  five  senses  may  be  found  in  the  old-fashioned  “Ob¬ 
servation  Party.”  Every  student  is  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
he  is  to  write  the  result  of  each  of  the  five  tests,  which  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  Test  of  Sight.  Prepare  beforehand,  in  separate  little  dishes  just 
alike,  equal  quantities  of  fine  rice  flour,  potato  flour,  powdered  sugar,  fine 
salt,  quinine  powder,  or  any  other  four  or  five  fine  white  powders  that  look 
almost  alike.  Place  the  dishes  on  a  table  in  a  row,  and  let  the  students  walk 
slowly  past  the  table  in  single  file.  Do  not  allow  them  to  touch  or  smell 
the  powders,  but  tell  them  they  must  judge  by  sight  alone  what  the  different 
dishes  are,  and  then  go  to  their  seats  and  write  down  their  conclusions. 

b.  The  Test  of  Hearing.  Blindfold  one  pupil  at  a  time,  and  ask  him  to 
kneel  down  on  the  floor.  Then  snap  two  coins  over  his  head,  behind  him, 
before  him,  to  his  right,  to  his  left,  and  at  different  angles.  The  test  is  to 
have  him  point  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  seems  to  come.  Let 
each  pupil  point  three  times,  if  the  time  allows.  In  blindfolding,  be  careful 
to  have  a  separate  strip  of  old  muslin  for  each  student,  and  let  him  keep  it 
until  after  test  e.  Boil  these  strips  before  they  are  used  again,  in  order  to 
avoid  eye  troubles. 

c.  The  Test  of  Taste.  Number  the  little  dishes  used  in  a  and  again 
place  them  in  a  row  on  the  table.  Let  each  student  take  a  tiny  pinch  from 
each  to  taste,  and  then  write  down  the  name  of  every  dish,  according  to 
number. 

d.  The  Test  of  Smelling.  Have  ready  four  or  five  small  bottles,  each  con¬ 
taining  something  with  a  decided  odor  well  known  to  the  Chinese  —  per¬ 
fumery,  vinegar,  camphor,  kerosene  oil,  or  any  other  strongly  flavored  liquid. 
Papers  should  be  pasted  around  the  bottles,  so  that  no  one  may  be  guided 
in  his  judgment  by  the  color  of  the  contents.  On  the  paper,  the  number  of 
each  bottle  is  plainly  written,  and  the  pupil  writes  down  his  guesses  according 
to  the  numbers. 
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e.  The  Test  of  Feeling.  Again  blindfold  each  student,  as  in  test  h 
and  let  him  distinguish  by  feeling  the  different  objects  in  any  one  of  the 
following  series : 

(1)  A  tennis  ball,  a  coolie  orange,  a  mandarin  orange,  a  large  round 
pear,  an  apple. 

(2)  Pieces  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  cloth  of  somewhat  the  same 
texture ;  also  pieces  of  paper,  and  smooth  leather  or  kid. 

(3)  A  piece  of  window  glass  (or  a  mirror),  a  smooth  lacquered  surface, 
a  polished  wood  surface,  a  piece  of  smooth  leather. 

(4)  A  knitting-needle,  a  lacquer  or  bone  chopstick,  a  lead  pencil 
(unsharpened,  and  with  no  eraser  on  the  end) ;  an  old  Chinese 
pen-handle,  with  the  brush  taken  out.  These  four  should  be  as- 
nearly  the  same  size  as  possible. 

If  pupils  do  not  know  how  to  write  the  results  of  these  tests  in  English, 
let  them  write  in  Chinese. 

If  test  a  seems  rather  too  difficult,  there  may  be  placed  on  the  table  a  row 
of  four  or  five  leaves,  each  from  some  familiar  kind  of  tree  or  plant.  The 
pupil  is  then  asked  to  write  down  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which  each 
leaf  has  come. 


A  discussion  of  these  various  tests  will  form  excellent 
versation. 

The  Story  in  Han  Lin’s  History 
gh  =  sh  ti=sh 

material  for 

art 

Ger'man 

ma  Qhin'er  y 

prob'a  ble 

arts 

Ger'man  y 

(ma  shen'Sr  y) 

(prob'a  b’l) 
re  la'tion 

bark 

Gut'en  berg 

mgth'od 

Bi'ble  (bl'b’l) 

(goot'en  bgrg) 

mu  §e'um 

(re  la'shon) 

Gax'ton 

kSav'y 

pa'tient  ly 

smooth 

com  plete' 

Hol'land 

(pa'shent  ly) 

stole  steal 

Hutch 

hon'or  (Tion'er) 

present 

trade 

east 

&notd'8dge 

print 

type 

ev'er  y  where' 

lSad 

prlnt'gr 

Wil'liam 

(6v'er  y  hwar')  (Wll'yam) 


Idiom:  find  out 
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The  Wishing  Cap 

On  the  day  previous  to  this  exercise,  tell  the  story  of  the  magic  wishing 
cap  that  made  the  wishes  of  any  one  who  wore  it  come  true.  Tell  the  students 
that  on  the  next  day  each  one  is  to  come  with  a  very  difficult  wish. 

Divide  the  class  into  two  divisions,  as  usual,  letting  them  “take  sides.” 
Have  ready  two  quaint  paper  caps,  one  for  each  side,  to  put  on  the  pupils 
while  they  are  making  a  wish.  Pupil  No.  1  on  the  right-hand  side  first  acts 
as  the  “fairy”  who  puts  the  magic  cap  on  the  head  of  the  pupil  opposite  him. 
As  he  does  this,  the  fairy  says,  “What  do  you  wish?”  Suppose  the  reply  to 
be,  “I  wish  that  I  were  a  rich  man.”  The  fairy  next  asks,  “What  would  you 
do  if  you  were  a  rich  man?”  The  reply  to  this  might  be,  “If  I  were  a  rich 
man,  I  would  buy  some  land  and  give  it  to  our  school  for  a  new  playground.” 
Pupil  No.  2  on  the  left-hand  side  then  takes  his  turn  as  a  fairy.  If  the  class 
is  not  too  large,  go  through  this  game  twice,  so  that  each  may  have  a  turn  at 
being  a  fairy,  and  each  a  turn  at  expressing  a  wish.  With  older  students,  the 
game  may  be  played  without  the  cap,  though  the  story  may  still  be  told. 

The  Liberty  Bell 


oy 

ew 

an'ces  tor 

dare 

free 

rang 

(an'qSs  ter) 

dec'la  ra'tion 

free 'do  m 

re  fu§e' 

An'glo-Sax'on 

(dSe'la  ra'shon) 

grand'pa 

re  pub'lie 

bgl'fry 

dSm  6  crat'ic 

grand 'son 

ring'er 

be  long' 

en'e  my 

Great  Brit'ain 

rule  (rool) 

birth'day 

ex  am'ple 

(Great  Bnt'’n) 

rung 

(berth'da) 

(Sx  am'p’l) 

m'de  pgnd'enqe 

shout 

Brit'Ish 

*  6x  Qlte' 

joy 

state 

ggr'tam 

fa'motis 

joy'ful  1J- 

state'house' 

col'o  ny 

fl^/it'ing 

lib'er  ty 

st6p 

cdn'grgss 

firm'ly  (ferm'ly) 

*long 

Unlt'ed  States 

con'sti  tu'  tion 

form 

new§ 

vote 

(eon'st!  tu'shon) 

for'ward 

out'slde' 

with  in' 

cry 

(for'werd) 

Phil 'a  dgl'phi  a 

Idiom : 

to  long  for 

See  footnote,  page  9. 


Part  IV 

Telling  the  Points  of  the  Compass 
oi  oy 


chief 

em  ploy' 

join 

sSt 

cloud'less 

Sn  joy' 

meth'od 

south 

eom'pass 

form 

north 

spar'kling  sparkle 

day'tlme' 

group 

point 

stretch 

dip'pgr 

han'dle  (h£n'd?l) 

point'er 

to'ward  (to'erdN 

east 

It  s8lf' 

rl§e 

voy  age 

If  possible,  bring  a  compass  to  class  to  furnish  material  cor  a  conversation 
preparatory  to  this  lesson.  The  question  will  naturally  arise  as  to  what  it 
is  that  makes  the  needle  point  to  the  north.  A  small  magnet  will  help  to 
make  this  clear,  and  will  also  furnish  material  for  many  interesting  con¬ 
versations. 

The  Finest  Machines  in  the  World  —  Our  Bodies 

As  an  introduction  to  this  exercise,  try  if  possible  to  take  the  class  to  see 
some  machine  in  which  the  energy  released  by  burning  fuel  is  transformed 
into  power  which  makes  the  machine  go.  This  will  help  to  make  it  clear 
why  it  is  necessary  for  the  body  to  have  frequent  supplies  of  food  and  water, 
and  to  take  in  fresh  air  through  the  lungs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  have  a  manikin  or  a  chart  of  the  human 
body;  if  this  is  not  practicable,  let  one  of  the  pupils  serve  as  a  concrete 
illustration.  Go  rapidly  around  the  class,  getting  each  pupil  to  give  a  sentence 
containing  some  part  of  the  body  that  he  has  learned,  as  “He  has  black 
hair.”  “His  skin  is  whiter  than  mine.” 

As  each  part  of  the  body  is  mentioned,  the  teacher  should  jot  it  down 
on  the  blackboard,  ttfus  bringing  out  the  entire  vocabulary  of  the  class  in 
regard  to  the  parts  of  the  body.  The  teacher  should  previously  have  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  a  list  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  given  in  Book  One,  and 
in  the  article  on  “Athletics,”  so  that  he  may  supplement  the  list  of  words 
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on  the  blackboard  by  suggesting  other  words  which  may  have  been  omitted 
from  that  list.  The  next  thing  is  to  introduce  all  the  new  words  that  occur 
in  “  Tuberculosis  ”  and  “  Health  Chores.”  Some  of  these  words  may  already 
be  familiar. 


Tuberculosis 
gh  =  f  ci  =  sh  tk- 


bathe 

forbidden  forbid 

phy  si'cian 

spit'ting 

breathe 

(for  bid'd’n) 

(phy  sish'an) 

spread 

chil'drgn 

for'tu  nate  ly 

plague 

suf'fgr 

chop'stick' 

I/l'ngss 

post 

sure  (shur) 

cough 

in  ju'ri  ous 

pre  vent' 

ter'ri  ble 

cure 

no'tiqe 

pre  ven'tion 

(ter'rl  b’l) 

6n  dure' 

nourish 

(pre  ven'shon) 

tow'el 

few 

out'doorg' 

save 

tu  ber'cu  lo'sis 

follow 

pain 

sp!t 

u'sual  (u'zhual) 

After  the  reading  of  this  lesson,  there  should  be  a  class  discussion  as  to 
the  best  ways  of  adapting  Chinese  customs  to  the  laws  of  hygiene. 


A  Letter  from  America 


ad  dress' 

e  lec'trlc 

1 

qu 

lac'quer 

traf'flc 

al  read'y 

el'e  va'ted 

mag'a  zme' 

trol'ley 

an  tique' 

el'e  va'tor 

paint'ing 

tfm'nel 

au'to  mo'blle 

(el'e  va'ter) 

po  liQe'man 

tin  der  neath'  (or 

Bar'ton 

fer'ry 

prl'vate 

un'der  neath') 

brow gilt 

fferqe 

rail'road 

vase 

cage 

forth 

sab'way' 

wag'on 

car'riage 

Hud'son 

train 

zo'o  log'I  cal 

qen'tral 

beau  ti  ful  ly 

Great  Wide  World 

wh  =  hw 

curl  grass  shake 

whirl 

breast 

frfend'ly 

n5d 

wheat 
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Politeness 

Ask  the  pupils  to  prepare  for  this  exercise  in  their  private  study  the  day 
before  by  making  a  list  of  all  the  different  polite  phrases  that  have  occurred 
in  their  reading.  The  lessons  in  which  most  of  these  phrases  occur  are : 
Book  One,  Part  I,  Lessons  20  and  24,  and  Part  II,  Lesson  25 ;  Book  Two, 
Part  III,  “ A  Friend  in  Need,”  “Guess,”  “Seeing  without  Eyes.” 

Send  as  many  of  the  class  as  possible  to  the  blackboard,  asking  each  to 
write  from  memory  at  least  four  of  these  English  expressions  of  politeness. 
Leaving  out  duplicates,  make  a  complete  list  of  these  phrases  on  the  black¬ 
board,  getting  the  pupils  at  their  seats  to  help  you  in  adding  any  that  may  have 
been  overlooked.  Then  bring  out  through  conversation  the  occasion  on 
which  each  phrase  should  be  used,  somewhat  as  follows : 

Question:  When  do  you  say,  “Pardon  me”? 

Answer:  I  say  “Pardon  me”  to  a  friend  when  I  cannot  understand 

what  he  says,  or  when  I  hurt  him,  or  spill  something  on  his 
coat. 

Following  are  a  few  more  suggestive  questions : 

What  should  those  who  are  introduced  say  to  each  other?  (Bring  out 
the  fact  that  a  younger  person  should  be  introduced  to  an  older  one 
and  a  gentleman  to  a  lady.) 

What  do  you  say  when  any  one  wishes  to  borrow  something  from  you? 

How  do  you  send  greetings  to  the  father  or  the  mother  of  a  friend? 

If  any  one  hurts  you,  and  says,  “Pardon  me,”  what  should  you  say  to 
him? 

How  do  you  invite  any  one  to  visit  you,  or  to  eat  supper  at  your  home? 

What  is  the  difference  between  “Good  night”  and  “Good  evening”? 

Name  three  different  ways  in  which  “Thank  you”  is  used. 

Teach  pupils  to  use  “please,”  and  to  avoid  saying  “Yes”  and  “No” 
abruptly,  even  to  each  other,  but  rather  to  insert  the  name  of  the  one  spoken 
to  after  “Yes”  or  “No.”  (See  manual  to  accompany  Book  One,  note  on 
page  20,  to  accompany  Lesson  14.) 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  drill  on  etiquette,  divide  the  class  into  groups 
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of  three  or  four,  and  assign  to  each  group  a  subject  for  a  dialogue  illustrating 
forms  in  politeness.  Following  are  a  few  of  the  possible  subjects  : 

An  introduction. 

A  visit  (especially  greetings  and  farewells). 

A  careless  mistake  (an  apology  for  spilling  something). 

Later  on,  suitable  greetings  for  Christmas  Day,  for  New  Year's  Day,  and 
for  a  friend’s  birthday,  should  be  taught. 

One  of  the  most  practical  ways  of  teaching  etiquette  to  a  class  is  to  invite 
them  to  your  own  home  to  tea,  insisting  that  all  the  conversation,  games, 
etc.,  be  in  English.  As  teachers,  we  owe  it  to  English-speaking  students  to 
see  to  it  that  they  know  how  to  mingle  socially  with  westerners  without 
embarrassment. 


Health  Chores 
a  n  th 


at  tend' 

eof'fee 

glass 

reg'u  lar  (reg'u  ler) 

bath 

eon'stant  ly 

mouth 

state'ment 

brgath 

cru  sa'der 

need 

thor'o ugh  ly 

check 

done  did 

pass'ing  pass 

to'tal 

cheer'ful 

drink 

per'fget 

un  clean' 

chore 

fm'ger  nail 

rgc'ord  (ree'erd) 

Organizing  a  Health  Crusade 

As  the  word  “ chore”  has  been  used  by  the  leaders  of  the  Health  Crusade 
to  designate  the  various  health  measures  required,  it  should  be  explained 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  this  word  was  originally  used  to  mean 
“a  small  job,”  or,  in  the  plural,  “the  regular  light  work  of  a  household  or 
farm.” 

The  most  practical  way  of  following  up  the  lesson  on  “Health  Chores”  is 
to  enlist  your  students  in  the  Modern  Health  Crusade.  For  rules,  informa¬ 
tion,  and  health  records,  apply  to  The  National  Legion  of  Modern  Health 
Crusaders  directed  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A.  Even  if  it  should  seem  at  first  impossible 
to  get  your  students  to  conform  to  all  the  regulations  of  the  Crusaders,  it 
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would  be  well  worth  while  to  adapt  the  rules  to  Chinese  conditions  and  carry 
out  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  law.  Of  course  drinking  hot  water  before 
meals  can  easily  be  substituted  for  the  drinking  of  cold  water  here  prescribed. 

By  applying  to  the  address  given  above,  one  can  obtain  sample  copies 
of  little  plays,  presenting  in  dramatic  form  some  of  the  most  important  truths 
in  regard  to  health.  By  means  of  this  most  attractive  form  of  propaganda, 
a  whole  neighborhood  could  be  enlightened,  while  the  students  who  were 
trained  to  take  part  in  the  play  would  have  its  fundamental  principles  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them  for  life. 


The  Beginning 

of  Democracy  in  China 

a  u 

e  ti  =  sh 

ad  vl'so  ry 

61'der 

Men'cius 

pres'ent 

as  sgm'bly 

em'pire 

(mgn'shi  Us) 

Prince  Chun 

ben'e  fit 

gm'press 

na'tion  al 

prom'ise 

qgn'tu  ry 

Ext  ro  pe'an 

(nash'on  al) 

re 'gent 

change 

fu'ture 

neither 

rev'o  lu'tion 

dem  6  crat'Ie 

gild 

nor 

(rgv'o  lu'sl 

dll'!  gent  ly 

how  6v'gr 

or'gan  i  za'tion 

sought  seek 

dow'a  ger 

In 'flu  enge 

(or'gan  I  za'shon) 

*  strong'ly 

du'ty 

lo'eal 

play 

sub' j  Set 

dy'nas  ty 

pow'gr  ful 

throne 

If  there  are  any  statues  or  memorials  in  the  vicinity,  take  your  class  to 
visit  them. 


The  Land  and  the  People  of  Holland 

In  Part  III,  Holland  is  mentioned  as  the  possible  birthplace  of  modern 
printing.  In  the  story  of  “The  Boy  Hero  of  Holland,”  which  follows,  much 
more  is  said  about  this  land;  hence  it  will  be  of  great  interest  and  profit 
to  spend  at  least  a  day  or  two  in  talking  about  the  Dutch  people  and  their 
quaint  customs.  The  little  outline  given  below  may  furnish  suggestions  for 
a  similar  conversation  about  many  other  lands. 


See  footnote,  page  9, 
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1.  The  land  of  Holland. 

a.  Get  one  of  the  pupils  to  point  out  the  location  of  Holland  on  the 
globe,  showing  its  relation  to  other  countries  better  known. 

b.  Ask  another  pupil  to  trace  on  the  globe  a  journey  from  China  to 
Holland,  telling  the  mode  of  travel  used  during  each  stage  of  the 
journey. 

c.  Show  pictures  of  Holland ;  or,  if  the  class  is  large,  get  one  of  the 
pupils  to  enlarge  a  small  picture  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  all 
may  see  it.  Be  sure  to  have  him  bring  out  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  landscape  —  the  dikes,  the  canals,  the  windmills. 
Get  the  pupils  to  tell  of  what  use  each  of  these  is. 

2.  The  Dutch  people. 

a.  Their  appearance.  If  possible,  find  pictures  of  a  Dutch  boy  and 
a  Dutch  girl,  and  get  pupils  to  describe  in  English  each  article  of 
clothing,  comparing  it  with  Chinese  clothing.  For  example : 

What  kind  of  shoes  do  they  wear? 

When  do  you  wear  wooden  shoes? 

Can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  these  boys  and  girls  need 
to  wear  wooden  shoes  most  of  the  time  ? 

b.  Their  chief  occupations. 

Dairy  farming. 

Making  butter  and  cheese. 

Raising  vegetables  and  tulip  bulbs. 

Fishing. 

Managing  the  boats  used  in  trade. 

c.  Customs  of  the  people,  and  celebration  of  St.  Nicholas’  Eve. 

d.  The  character  of  the  people.  Tell  stories  to  show  why  Holland 
is  called  “The  Land  of  Pluck.” 

The  above  suggestions  are  adapted  from  a  much  more  detailed  outline  given 
in  Socializing  the  Child ,  pages  133-145.  (See  Bibliography.)  This  book  is 
full  of  ideas  and  material  most  useful  to  an  enterprising  teacher. 
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How  China  Became  a  Republic 

i  y 


a  dapt' 

law'less 

pa'tient 

share 

a  gree'ment 

lead 

(pa'shent) 

stir 

brave 

love 

pa'tri  ot 

Sun  Yat  Sen 

eau§e 

loy'al 

pa'tri  ot'ie 

sur  prl§e' 

cit'i  zen  (<pt'i  z’n) 

Man'chu 

pro  vis  ion  al 

tin  ed'u  ea'ted 

de  ciare' 

mar'tyr 

(pro  vizh'on  al) 

un  set'tle 

ed'u  ea'ted 

mil'lion 

re  slpn' 

(tin  set't’l) 

im  pa'tient 

(mil 'yon) 

safe 

Yuan  Shi/i  Kal' 

(Im  pa'shent) 

mon'u  ment 

set'tle  (set't’l) 

Idiom:  broke  out 


If  possible,  take  your  class  to  visit  a  provincial  assembly,  a  local  court  of 
justice,  or  some  other  headquarters  for  the  administration  of  local,  provincial, 
or  national  law.  Perhaps  some  members  of  the  class  may  be  able  to  tell 
something  about  other  legislative  bodies  in  China  more  important  than  those 
that  can  be  found  in  the  locality. 


The  Boy  Hero  of  Holland 


bro'ken  break  (bro'k’n) 

Unit  build 

cheege 

chllZed  chill 

eSn'qwSr 

dike 

drip 

drown 

faint 

flood 

giv  en  give  (g!v'’n) 


br  dr  gr  tr 

grew  grow  (gru) 

g?<ard 

hand 

he'ro 

hole 

llve§  life 

lis'ten  (lls'’n) 

lo§e 

low 

move 

name 


Pe'ter 

pump 

size 

spot 

ter'ri  ble  (ter'ri  b’l) 

thrust 

told  tell 

tric'kle  (tne'k’l) 
whis'tle  (whis't’l) 
wlnd'mllZ' 
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Hero  Stories  of  Old  China 

The  pupils  should  be  led  to  tell  stories  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  which  may  be  found  in  the  early  history  of  their  own  land. 
Later  on,  hero  stories  of  modern  China  may  be  the  theme.  One  interesting- 
way  of  teaching  abstract  virtues  is  to  exemplify  each  virtue  by  a  concrete 
illustration.  Such  words  as  courage,  unselfishness,  patience,  love,  patriotism, 
mean  little  in  themselves  until  each  is  permanently  associated  with  a  person. 
After  telling  a  story  about  some  hero,  ask  the  pupils  to  name  some  trait  or 
traits  of  his  character.  Then  for  a  later  lesson,  ask  the  students  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  tell  a  story  from  Chinese  history  or  folk-lore  illustrating  the  same 
virtue. 

For  some  very  helpful  suggestions  in  the  art  of  telling  hero  stories,  the 
teacher  is  referred  to  the  book  already  mentioned,  —  Socializing  the  Child , 
Chapter  VII. 

An  Exercise  for  Arbor  Day 


u  oo  ai 


ftp  point' 

fu'Sl 

prod'uet 

arbor  (ftr'bgr) 

fur'nlsh 

rain'faR' 

bear 

fur'n!  ture 

root 

beau'ty 

grftnd'par'ent 

sftp 

bmld'Sr 

gum 

set 

cam'phor  (eftm'pher) 

hfiolth'ful 

shoot 

CC>f 'f  111 

hillside' 

soil 

dew 

liome'lgss 

storm 

dis  trib'ute 

hun'ger 

tgr'ri  bly- 

dried  dry 

leaver 

throup/i  out' 

for'ftst 

led  lead 

tim'bgr 

for'gst  ry 

Vi'tchi' 

tree'lftss 

frame'work'  (frame'wurk') 

nee'dle  (nee'd’l) 

val'u  a  ble  (vftl'u  a  b’l) 

fruit'ful 

pine 

yield 

Idiom : 

set  aside  dry  up 

* 

See  footnote,  page  9. 
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Some  weeks  before  Arbor  Day,  plant  seeds  in  a  flowerpot  or  a  box  garden, 
so  as  to  have  seedlings  ready  to  illustrate  a  conversation  on  plants,  roots, 
the  method  by  which  the  plant  takes  nourishment  from  the  ground,  etc. 
On  another  day  take  up  the  subject  of  dew,  frost,  snow,  rain,  and  other 
elements  of  nature,  introducing  the  new  words  found  in  the  vocabularies 
of  the  Arbor  Day  dialogue  and  the  recitation. 

This  dialogue  is  merely  a  suggestion  as  to  what  may  be  done  through 
the  schools  to  give  permanent,  practical  value  to  the  celebration  of  Arbor 
Day.  For  other  recitations  and  articles  that  may  be  adapted  for  the  occasion, 
see  the  bibliography  given  at  the  close  of  this  manual. 

The  trees  chosen  by  representatives  of  the  different  classes  are  natives 
of  South  China.  Of  course,  schools  in  other  parts  of  China  will  find  it  necessary 
to  adapt  the  exercise  to  their  own  region. 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  Educational  Association  of  your  own  province 
to  find  out  what  programs  for  Arbor  Day  are  being  prepared  year  by  year  by 
the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 


Recitation  for  Arbor  Day  Exercises 
l  e  sw 


anew' 

drop 

mlpftt'y 

steal 

Sp  pear' 

faith'ful 

owe 

swift 

bend 

for  Sv'er 

plant'ing 

thirst'y 

be  hind' 

frdl'ie 

play'ful 

tl'ny 

birth 

joy 

pray 

twist 

breeze 

leaf 

ray 

*  vain 

com  plain' 

light 

re  pay' 

*  vein 

dSck 

light  up 

self 

warm 

de  la y' 
dew 

mag  le 

serv'ant 

wee 

Our  Tree  Friends 

In  order  to  make  the  pupils  more  familiar  with  the  trees,  plan  to  have 
each  pupil  make  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  trees  in  the 
vicinity. 


*  Distinguish  carefully  in  meaning  and  spelling  between  “  vain  ”  and  “  vein.” 
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The  Story  of  Yellowlegs 
sm  sp  st 


ad  vl^e' 

doz'en 

greet 

set 

spent 

age 

(doz'’n) 

in  stead' 

set'ting 

sprang 

born 

Ed 

malt 

sgv'er  al 

Su  Lan 

dan'ger 

6x  <pte' 

pa'tient 

shut 

sup  ply' 

Dr.  Wood 

feath'gr 

(pa'shent) 

sit 

wel'eome 

(Doe'ter 

fe'ver 

path 

smile 

YeYlow  l6g§ 

Wood) 

gath'er 

raise 

smooth 

A  few  days  before  this  lesson  is  to  be  read,  take  the  class  to  see  the  chickens 
of  some  one  who  is  raising  them  according  to  modern  methods.  If  this  is 
out  of  the  question,  take  them  to  see  a  large  flock  of  chickens  raised  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  so  that  the  old  and  the  new  methods  can  be  compared. 

Tell  the  class  that  if  sour  milk  is  hard  to  obtain,  the  little  chicks  may 
be  guarded  against  disease  if  a  few  grains  of  permanganate  of  potassium  are 
dissolved  in  their  drinking-water  —  just  barely  enough  to  color  the  water. 


Yellowlegs’  Family 

u  ou  ow 

cr  fr 

aq'id 

com  fort  a  bly 

m'sect 

salt'y 

add 

(eom'fert  a  bly) 

lime 

scrap 

air'-slaked' 

crude 

mix 

shelZ 

bone'-meal' 

down'y 

mix'ture 

skim 

bran 

feed 

Mrs.  (mis'sis) 

*  soft'-shehed' 

bro'ken  break 

for'tu  nate 

mote 

sour 

(bro'k’n) 

fresh'ly 

nail 

sul'phur 

buZch'gr 

gain 

oys'ter 

treat 

ear  bol'ie 

grind 

poi'son  ous 

twlqe 

clo'ver 

grlnd'er 

(poi'g’n  Ohs) 

•un  huHed' 

coarse 

ground  grind 

pow'der 

way 

com'fort  a  ble 

hand'ful 

pow'dered 

wet 

(eom'fert  a  b?l) 

hard'-boiled' 

reg'u  lar  ly 

whlte'wash' 

ha^ch 

(r6g'u  ler  ly) 

wilZ'ing 

See  footnote,  page  9. 
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Our  Neighbors  Who  Live  in  the  Cold 

1.  The  land  of  the  Eskimos 

a.  Appearance  of  the  country 

b.  Location  on  the  globe 

c.  Climate 

d.  Materials  of  which  Eskimo  huts  are  built,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  built 

2.  The  People 

a.  Appearance 

b.  Clothing 

c.  Occupation 

d.  How  do  they  compare  with  people  of  other  lands  in  ability  and 
character?  Can  you  give  any  reasons  for  this? 

6.  What  does  the  rest  of  the  world  owe  to  the  Eskimos  ? 

See  Socializing  the  Child ,  pages  118-121. 

The  World  War  A  Scrap  of  Paper 


e 

si  =  sh  a 

aid 

firm 

mur'der 

re  gard' 

&1  lied'  ally 

France 

neu'tral 

re  lat'ed 

al  ly' 

fur'thSr 

news'pa'per 

Ron  ma'nl  a 

A1  lies' 

heir 

ob  j6et' 

Rus'sia  (rtish'a) 

A'si  a  (a'shl  a) 

ku'man 

peaqe 

Ser'bl  a 

at  tack' 

In'de  p&nd'ent 

per  mlt' 

Ser'bl  an 

Aus'trl  a 

in  vade' 

per  mis'sion 

strug'gle 

Aus'tr!  an 

It'a  ly 

(per  mish'on) 

(strhg'g’l) 

Bel'gi  an 

Ja  pan' 

Por'tu  gal 

Swit'zer  land 

Bel'gi  urn 

klng'dom 

pre  tend' 

trea'ty 

Bui  ga'ri  a 

ma  Qhine' 

pro  tect' 

Tur'key 

clear'ly 

meant  mean 

phn'Ish 

up  6n' 

de  stroy' 

mll'I  ta  ry 

mqe 

what  ev'Sr 

6x  1st' 

yield 
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The  World  War  — The  Huns 
sci  =  sh  u 


a  live' 
a  skanqe' 
as'tro  nom'Ie  al 

at  t6mj)t' 
bat'tle  (bat't’l) 

Box'er 
qiv'i  llzecl 

con'science  (eon'shenqe) 
cru'Sl  ly 


fire  (as  a  verb) 

fright'en  (frl^t/7n) 

frl^/it'ful  n6ss 

ful'ly 

heip'iess 

Hun 

Kal  §ser 

Kiaochou' 

need'lSss  ly 


rare 

se?ze 

sick 

treatment 
trou'ble  (trouV’l) 

Tsing  tau'  (Tsing  tou') 
un  just'ly 

val'  u  a  ble  (vftl'u  a  b’l) 
woimd'ed  (or  wound'ed) 


A  Picture  Exhibit 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teacher  has  taken  the  hint  given  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  and  has  read  this  manual  through  before  teaching  the  first 
lesson.  In  that  case,  he  will  have  been  gradually  accumulating  a  collection 
of  pictures  showing  the  lands  and  the  people  of  the  nations  involved  in  the 
great  world  war.  Post  cards,  advertisements,  pictures  cut  from  magazines 
or  newspapers  —  all  can  be  utilized  in  this  collection.  Some  large  pictures 
may  be  borrowed  from  friends  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  pupils  themselves 
may  be  induced  to  add  to  the  collection. 

Follow  to  a  certain  extent  some  such  outline  as  that  given  for  the  con¬ 
versation  on  “The  Land  and  the  People  of  Holland,”  aiming  always  to  make 
the  people  of  each  land  stand  out  as  real  personalities  in  the  minds  of  the 
students.  Refer  frequently  to  a  globe  or  a  map  showing  the  location  of  each 
country  and  its  relation  to  all  the  other  countries  involved  in  the  war.  Many 
of  your  students  will  already  have  quite  a  fund  of  miscellaneous  information 
about  these  countries ;  draw  on  this  as  much  as  possible,  and  do  not  tell  your 
students  anything  that  they  can  tell  you. 

In  addition  to  the  above  pictures,  show  pictures  of  airplanes,  torpedo 
boats,  submarines,  the  astronomical  instruments  taken  from  China  by 
Germany,  also  the  cathedrals  destroyed  during  the  World  War.  If  you  have 
a  great  many  pictures,  this  lesson  may  need  to  be  continued  for  several  days. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  not  been  able  to  accumulate  much  material, 
do  not  be  discouraged,  but  try  to  have  more  next  year.  Pictures  will  keep 


better  from  year  to  year  if  mounted  on  cotton  cloth.  For  many  graphic 
details,  and  some  interesting  pictures  in  regard  to  the  World  War,  see  Lest 
We  Forget  and  Winning  a  Cause ,  by  Thompson  and  Bigwood,  referred  to  in  the 
bibliography. 

The  World  War 

—  Frightfulness 

e  i 

oa 

air 'plane 
a  while' 
be  low' 

bil'lion  (bll'yon) 

bom  6 

coast, 

de  feat' 
de  ter'mine 

Sx  euse' 
fl'nal  ly 
in'no  gent 
Ireland 

Lu  si  tan'!  a 
pro'tgst 
sub'mar  me' 
sunk  sink 
thiis 

tor  pe'do 

un  pr6  t8et'6d 
up  on' 
war'fare' 

weak'en  (weaken) 
win 

Idioms:  carry  on  the  very 

Your  Family  Tree 

The  English  terms  of  relationship  are  rather  difficult  for  Chinese  students 
to  understand  and  use  correctly.  Try  to  make  these  plainer  by  getting  one 
of  your  students  to  draw  on  the  blackboard  a  large  tree  with  numerous 
branches.  Then  ask  another  student  to  let  the  trunk  of  the  tree  represent 
his  great  grandfather,  while  the  branches  from  the  main  trunk  stand  for  his 
grandfather,  great  uncles,  and  great  aunts.  Get  him  to  write  the  characters 
for  the  names  of  these  persons  on  the  branches  representing  them,  and  on 
the  smaller  branches  the  characters  for  the  names  of  his  father,  his  uncles, 
and  his  aunts.  Even  the  nieces  and  nephews  of  said  student  should  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  little  twigs  growing  out  of  the  small  branches  representing  his 
elder  brothers  and  sisters.  Written  Exercise  12  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the 
kind  of  questions  that  may  be  asked  in  regard  to  this  family  tree.  For 
instance,  when  one  student  points  to  one  of  the  smallest  twigs,  asking, 

“What  relation  is - (calling  the  twig  by  name)  to - ?”  (pointing 

to  the  huge  trunk),  another  student  replies,  “ -  is  - ’s 

great-grandson.” 
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Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  simile  is  not  complete,  however,  for  it 
includes  only  the  father’s  side  of  the  house,  whereas  in  western  countries 
one’s  relatives  on  the  mother’s  side  are  considered  as  near  as  those  on  the 
father’s  side,  and  the  same  terminology  is  used  for  both  sides.  Get  each 
student  to  draw  a  diagram  of  his  own  family  tree  —  one  for  his  father’s  side, 
and  one  for  his  mother’s  side,  putting  in  the  appropriate  names. 

After  the  idea  of  a  tree  and  its  branches  has  been  developed,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  a  common  stock  may  be  indicated  by  a  diagram  of  straight  lines,  as 
in  books  of  history.  If  a  Chinese  picture  of  a  family  tree  can  be  obtained,  so 
much  the  better. 


The  World  War  —  The  End  of  the  Struggle 


Af 'n  ea 
ar  bi  tra'tion 
(ar  bi  tra'shon) 
Aus  tral'i  a 
b6t't6r  ment 
€£n'a  da 
close 
edo'lie 
eost'ly 


st  ti  =  sh 


cl  pi 

czar 
6f  f6et' 

6m  ploy'er 
en'ter 
farm'ing 
for'mer  ly 
In'dI  a 
league 

no'ble  (no'b’l) 


ob'jget 
Par'is 
Pow'6r§ 
re  gard' 
reg  u  la'tion 
(r6g  u  la'shon) 
re  joining 
r6st'l6ss 

South'  A  m6r'i  ea 


state 

states'man 
term  (of  treaty) 
thrown  throw 
trgnch 
vie'to  ry 
work'ing  man 
(wurk'ing  man) 
your  selveg  yourself 


Idioms :  take  the  place  of  draw  up 


New  Year’s  Day  in  China  and  in  Western  Countries 

Two  or  three  days  beforehand,  ask  the  members  of  the  class  to  think 
out  six  or  more  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  they  do  at  New  Year’s 
time.  When  they  report,  make  sure  that  at  least  the  following  points  are 
brought  out : 

1.  What  preparations  for  the  festival  are  made? 

a.  At  home? 

b.  In  the  shops  ? 
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2.  What  is  done  on  New  Year’s  Eve? 

a.  At  home? 

b.  In  the  streets  and  the  shops  ? 

c.  What  does  a  debtor  do  when  he  cannot  pay  his  debts? 

3.  How  do  people  dress  on  New  Year’s  Day? 

4.  What  do  they  eat  ? 

5.  On  whom  do  they  make  calls,  and  what  do  they  say? 

6.  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  streets  ? 

7.  When  are  fire-crackers  shot  off? 

8.  What  other  customs  are  there? 

9.  What  other  festival  customs  are  there  during  the  two  weeks  im¬ 
mediately  following  New  Year’s  Day? 

Helpful  suggestions  for  the  teacher  may  be  found  in  the  outlines  on  the 
celebration  of  the  New  Year  in  Germany  and  in  Japan,  given  in  Socializing 
the  Child,  pages  152,  153,  174,  175. 

In  comparison  with  the  Chinese  New  Year  customs,  bring  out  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  the  New  Year’s  celebration  in  western  lands,  especially  in 
England,  as  a  preparation  for  Tennyson’s  poem,  “Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells,” 
which  follows  in  the  textbook. 

Bring  out  especially  the  following  points : 

1.  The  fact  that  in  western  lands  New  Year’s  Day  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  holiday  week  following  Christmas,  which  is  the  greatest  holiday 
of  the  year;  hence  the  New  Year’s  celebration  receives  much  less 
emphasis  than  it  does  in  China. 

2.  The  custom  of  watching  the  old  year  out,  and  the  new  year  in. 

3.  Explanation  of  “Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new,”  in  Tennyson’s 
poem. 

4.  New  Year’s  calls. 

5.  Exchange  of  calendars  and  cards  of  greeting. 

6.  The  old  custom  of  writing  resolutions  for  the  new  year,  —  putting 
away  all  that  is  evil,  and  setting  one’s  face  toward  better  things,  as 
implied  in  Tennyson’s  poem. 
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Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells 
si  sp  u 


blood 

*  fr5s'tjf 

nar'row 

shape 

Qlv'Ie 

grief 

p  eaqe 

slan'der 

false 

love 

pride 

snow 

feud 

lilst 

re  drgss' 

spite 

foul 

man  kind' 

sap 

truth 

Make  sure  that  the  real  meaning  of  these  verses  is  fully  understood  by 
the  pupils.  Explain  that  in  England  the  weather  is  cold  and  frosty  at  New 
Year’s  time.  If  a  portrait  of  Lord  Tennyson  is  available,  be  sure  to  show  it, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  he  was  the  official  poet  appointed  to  celebrate 
in  verse  all  great  national  occasions.  It  should  be  understood  that  these 
verses  are  only  a  part  of  the  original  poem. 

My  Native  Village 

For  this  exercise  divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five,  taking  care 
that  three  out  of  each  group  are  from  the  same  locality,  if  this  is  practicable. 
The  remaining  two  in  each  group  are  supposed  to  represent  westerners  who 
have  just  come  to  China  and  know  nothing  of  the  country  or  its  customs. 
They  begin  by  asking  the  others  from  what  part  of  the  country  they  come. 
The  questions  asked  may  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

How  far  is  your  native  village  from  here  ? 

Are  there  mountains,  rivers,  or  lakes,  near  it? 

When  you  return  home,  how  do  you  travel  ? 

What  do  most  of  the  people  in  your  village  do? 

Who  is  the  richest  man  of  the  village? 

Who  is  the  greatest  man  there  ? 

What  public  buildings  are  there? 

When  was  your  village  founded  ? 

What  old  stories  or  legends  are  told  about  that  part  of  the 
country  ? 


*  See  footnote,  page  9. 
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Tell  the  pupils  that  these  questions  are  merely  suggestions,  and  that 
they  are  to  work  out  original  ideas  of  their  own,  making  sure  that  each  one 
in  the  group  has  a  fair  share  in  the  conversation,  one  beginning  where  the 
other  leaves  off,  as  if  all  were  eager  to  talk.  Each  group  is  allowed  the  same 
length  of  time  for  its  dialogue,  and  at  the  close  of  the  period,  the  pupils  vote 
as  to  which  group  has  presented  the  best  one. 


Florence  Nightingale 


a  g  bl  br  cl  cr  fl  pr 


£r  range' 

Sn  eour'age  ment 

pop'u  lar  (pSp'u  ler) 

band 'age 

fa'mous 

prime 

bind 

f6d  feed 

Prime  Minis  t&r 

blood'-stained' 

firm 

prop'er 

broke  break 

Flor'enqe  ’Night'ln  gale 

rai§e 

clothing 

fore'/igad 

serv'iQe 

com'fort  (eom'fert) 

fund 

shgp'/ierd 

Cri  me'a 

horse'back' 

shot  shoot 

Or!  me'an 

ig'no  rant 

sum 

crowd 

Im  provc' 

sur'geon 

dis  eour'age 

Lon'don 

tgn'der  ly 

doll 

minis  ter 

turn 

ef'fort  (Sf'furt) 

nurse 

work'er  (wurk'er) 

6n  eour'age 

nurs'er  y 

wownd  (or  wound) 

Idioms :  take  up  turn  into 


A  few  days  before  taking  up  this  lesson,  arrange  for  your  class  to  visit 
a  neighboring  hospital.  During  this  visit  try  to  bring  out  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  words  in  the  lists  to  accompany  this  story  and  the  one  about  “The 
Red  Cross.”  When  the  story  of  Florence  Nightingale  is  read,  emphasize 
the  fact  that  her  life  work  began  by  her  simply  doing  kind,  helpful  things  for 
those  who  were  nearest  her,  using  such  opportunities  as  any  of  us  may  have 
any  day.  Try  to  bring  out  the  different  traits  of  character  that  the  students 
themselves  find  in  this  heroine. 
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A  Game  of  Proverbs 

In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  teaching  for  Book  Two,  the  pupils 
are  supposed  to  have  committed  to  memory  all  the  proverbs  scattered  through 
the  book.  A  day  or  two  before  this  game  is  to  be  played,  conduct  a  rapid 
review  by  giving  the  first  two  words  of  a  proverb,  and  calling  on  some  one 
to  finish  it.  Or  ask,  ‘‘What  proverb  have  we  about  a  bird?”  “What 
proverb  about  a  lion?” 

When  the  game  is  to  be  played,  let  one  member  of  the  class  be  chosen  to 
go  out  into  another  room.  Those  who  remain  in  the  classroom  choose  one 
of  the  proverbs  familiar  to  all,  as  “  A  burned  child  dreads  the  fire.”  The  words 
of  this  sentence  are  then  assigned  to  six  pupils  who  are  seated  in  the  order  of 
the  words  assigned  to  them.  The  other  members  of  the  class  are  merely 
listeners  for  the  time  being,  but  will  take  their  turn  on  the  next  proverb. 
When  the  pupil  who  has  gone  out  is  called  back,  he  directs  his  first  question 
to  pupil  No.  1,  who  must  reply  with  a  sentence  containing  the  word  assigned 
to  him  —  “a.”  His  reply  is  a  simple  matter,  but  pupil  No.  2  finds  it  not  so 
easy  to  use  the  word  “burned”  in  reply  to  the  question  directed  to  him, 
“Where  do  you  live?”  However,  he  cleverly  replies,  “I  live  near  the  large 
fish  shop  that  was  so  nearly  burned  down  last  year.”  In  reply  to  the  question 
“Do  you  think  it  will  rain  to-morrow?”  No.  3  answers,  “An  hour  ago  I  saw 
a  child  carrying  an  umbrella,  so  he  must  think  it  will  rain  to-night.”  After 
each  answer  the  questioner  may  have  three  guesses  as  to  which  one  of  the 
words  belongs  to  the  proverb.  When  all  six  of  the  answers  have  been  given, 
he  is  allowed  three  guesses  as  to  what  the  whole  proverb  is.  If  he  does  not 
guess  right,  he  must  go  out  again,  while  another  group  of  students  prepares 
a  proverb  for  him  to  guess. 
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The  Red  Cross 
g  sp  sw 


A  si  a  Mi'nor 
(a/shl  a  nri'nSr) 
board 
branch 
ealZ 
Qiv'Il 

Cl&r'a  Bar'ton 
*  cross 
deal 

a  great  deal  of 
de  §Ipn' 


dlf'fl  eul'ty 
dis  a'bled 
(d!s  a'b’led) 
earth'quake' 
fam'ine 
fit'tgd  fit 

flag 

found 

(regular  verb) 
ground 

(background) 


in  ter  na'tion  al 
(In'tgr  n&sh'- 
onal) 

mgd'I  Qine 

mer'Qy 

need'y 

no'ble  (no'b’l) 
north'ern 
or'gan  Ize 
pSs'tl  lenge 
recent  ly 


reg'u  la'tion 
(rgg'u  la'shon) 
re  heve' 
risk 

so  ql'e  ty 
south  ern 
spir'It 
suf 'fer  ing 
Swiss 
wear'er 


Have  ready  a  large  cross  of  red  paper  mounted  on  a  flag  of  white  paper 
or  white  cloth,  and  then  hung  in  the  front  of  the  room.  If  there  is  a  Red 
Cross  organization  in  your  vicinity,  ask  one  of  the  members  to  give  your  class 
a  little  talk  on  the  local  work  done  by  this  society. 


The  Village  Well 

Prepare  for  this  lesson  by  bringing  to  class  a  microscope,  so  that  each 
pupil  may  see  for  himself  what  a  drop  of  water  contains.  Explain  that  some 
bacteria  are  our  friends,  some  are  our  enemies,  but  that  those  which  come 
from  spoiled  food  or  decaying  waste  matter  are  sure  to  be  our  enemies. 
Explain  with  diagrams  the  matter  of  drainage,  showing  how  the  poison  from 
a  filth  heap  or  a  dirty  pool  can  percolate  through  the  invisible  channels  in  the 
earth  so  that  it  poisons  the  water  in  a  well.  Bring  in  any  concrete  illustration 
of  this  that  you  may  know. 

After  the  conversation  in  regard  to  the  well  in  this  picture,  direct  the 
attention  of  the  class  to  similar  places  that  they  may  see  on  their  walks. 


See  footnote,  page  9. 
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The  Boy  Scouts 
eh  dg  a 


Set 

death 

mgs's£n  ger 

speech 

badge 

de  feat' 

6  he'd!  ent 

tgn'der  foot' 

band 

face 

o'ver  come' 

thnf'ty 

camp 

first'-class' 

pledge 

train'ing 

ehar'ae  ter 

fund 

rage 

trust'wor  thy 

cheat 

hab'lt 

rai§e 

(trust'wur'ti 

cheer'ful 

harmless 

re  lig'ion 

waste 

cheer'ful  ly 

in'flu  6n'za 

rgv'er  ent 

wa£ch  ful 

eoiir'age 

in' jure 

scout 

wafch  ful  ngss 

eour'te  ous 

jeer 

s£c'ond-class' 

woods 

crea'ture 

lie  (to  deceive) 

Span'ish 

Before  attempting  to  teach  this  lesson,  the  teacher  should  find  out  all 
that  he  can  about  the  Boy  Scouts  in  China,  especially  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school.  Information  as  to  the  extent  of  this  movement  in  China  may 
be  obtained  from  the  General  Scout  Headquarters  in  Shanghai.  Such  ad¬ 
jectives  as  “trustworthy/’  “loyal,”  “thrifty,”  “reverent,”  can  be  explained 
much  better  by  illustration  than  by  definition.  Find  in  some  of  the  readers 
on  your  supplementary  bookshelf  a  story  to  illustrate  each  of  these  qualities ; 
then  give  these  stories  to  four  of  the  best  students  in  the  class  to  read  privately, 
so  that  later  each  can  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words  for  the  benefit  of  the  class. 
If  time  permits,  each  member  of  the  class  may  be  asked  to  give  an  oral  or 
a  written  illustration  of  any  other  one  of  the  twelve  qualities  required  in 
a  Scout.  These  stories  may  be  taken  from  Chinese  legend  and  history. 

First  Aid 

It  may  be  that  arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  simple  little  talk  on  a  few 
of  the  fundamentals  of  First  Aid  by  some  one  in  the  vicinity  —  a  physician, 
a  nurse,  a  Boy  Scout,  or  a  teacher  of  physiology.  If  not,  let  the  teacher  of 
conversation  inform  himself  on  this  subject,  and  describe  some  of  the  simplest 
processes  used  in  emergencies,  getting  the  students  to  act  these  out  in  panto¬ 
mime. 
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Such  a  talk  may  be  made  the  basis  of  numerous  oral  or  written  questions 
involving  the  use  of  conditions,  as : 

What  would  you  do  if  your  friend  broke  his  arm? 

What  would  you  do  if  your  mother  fainted  ? 

What  would  you  do  if  your  brother  were  drowning? 

Make  it  perfectly  clear  that  in  all  these  cases  first  aid  treatment  is  only 
a  makeshift  to  be  used  until  a  good  physician  can  be  secured. 

Camp  Fire  Girls 


oo  o 


&e  count' 

flre'slde' 

mSn'ly 

strength 

am  bi'tion 

frignd'shlp 

po'gm 

tgnd 

(am  blsh'on) 

gld'rl  fy 

pro  pose' 

torch 

bear 

gwlde 

pur  sue' 

torch'-bear'er 

brook 

hos'pi  tal'I  ty 

ring 

tin  dimmed' 

de  sire'  v 

Sin'blem 
flre'-mak'er  x 

In'di  an 

sew  (so) 

tin  ligedth'ful 

joy 

sor'row 

worn 'an  ly 
wood'-gath'er  er 

Follow  the  same  plan  as  that  for  “Boy  Scouts,”  illustrating  the  laws  of 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls  with  concrete  instances.  Care  must  be  taken  to  help 
the  girls  who  read  this  article  to  adapt  the  ideas  given  here  to  the  ordinary 
home  life  of  a  Chinese  girl.  For  a  good  poem  for  girls  to  commit  to  memory 
see  the  bibliography  at  the  close  of  the  manual. 

Flags  of  All  Nations 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  their  own  national  flag,  students  should  be 
familiar  with  the  flags  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  An  exercise  of 
this  kind  also  gives  (without  the  pupils  realizing  it)  a  good  drill  on  the  names 
of  countries,  and  the  appropriate  proper  adjective  for  each  country.  The 
flags  used  in  this  exercise  may  be  bought,  or  they  may  be  made  of  cloth  or 
paper  by  the  students  themselves;  the  colored  pictures  found  in  a  large 
dictionary  are  good  models. 

After  the  flags  have  been  exhibited  in  class,  talked  about,  and  drilled 
upon,  until  every  pupil  is  familiar  with  them,  let  the  class  be  divided  into  two 
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sections  as  usual ;  then  distribute  the  flags  among  the  students  of  both  sides, 
telling  each  one  to  hold  his  flag  behind  him  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  by  any 
one.  Then  let  the  student  at  the  foot  of  one  division  suddenly  hold  his 
flag  over  his  head,  saying  to  the  pupil  at  the  head  of  the  other  side,  ‘'What 
flag  is  this  ?  ”  or  “  To  what  country  does  this  flag  belong  ?  ” 

It  will  take  some  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  vary  his 
answer  according  to  the  question,  replying  with  a  complete  sentence  in  either 
case.  In  this  fashion  the  questions  should  continue,  being  directed  diagonally 
across  the  room.  If  there  are  not  flags  enough  to  go  around,  they  may 
be  distributed  to  only  one  side  at  a  time. 

A  more  difficult  but  very  instructive  form  of  this  exercise  is  to  have  each 
pupil,  before  showing  his  flag,  say  to  the  one  opposite  him,  “Describe  the 
British  flag.”  When  the  description  is  ended,  the  British  flag  is  held  up  to 
let  the  class  see  whether  the  description  has  been  accurate.  In  this  way  the 
pupil  will  come  to  have  a  mental  picture  of  the  flag  of  each  nation,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  describe  exactly  what  he  sees. 

An  interesting  topic  for  discussion  in  connection  with  this  subject  is : 
“On  what  days,  and  on  what  occasions,  should  our  own  national  flag  be 
raised?” 


The  Panama  Canal 
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This  article  should  be  prepared  for  by  exhibiting  a  map  of  the  world  on 
which  the  pupils  may  see  just  how  the  opening  of  this  great  waterway  has 
facilitated  the  commerce  of  the  world.  A  good  introduction  to  this  would 
be  a  classroom  discussion  of  the  great  canals  of  China.  Some  of  the  pupils 
will  be  able  to  tell  a  great  deal  about  these  canals  and  their  usefulness. 


How  Shall  We  Celebrate  Our  National  Independence  Day? 

The  celebration  of  holidays  is  a  question  that  is  occupying  more  and  more 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  educators.  The  value  of  such  celebrations  is 
well  summarized  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  VIII  in  Socializing  the  Child , 
referred  to  in  the  bibliography.  The  whole  chapter,  in  fact,  is  full  of  valuable 
suggestions,  many  of  which  could  be  adapted  to  Chinese  holidays. 

The  school  observance  of  the  lesser  holidays  will  doubtless  be  confined 
to  the  students  and  teachers  of  the  school ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  great 
occasions  in  the  year  when  an  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  the  public,  or, 
at  least,  the  parents  and  friends  of  our  students.  The  national  holiday  is 
one  of  these  occasions  that  may  well  be  used  to  extend  the  leavening  influence 
of  the  school  throughout  the  community.  Merely  having  a  patriotic  lecture 
or  a  miscellaneous  program  will  not  be  enough  to  attract  a  large  audience, 
or  to  produce  a  lasting  impression,  though  a  short  address  may  well  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  day.  The  pupils  will  be  far  more  impressed  with  some¬ 
thing  that  they  themselves  are  producing  than  with  anything  that  is  being 
done  for  them;  therefore  as  many  pupils  as  possible  should  have  some 
definite  part ;  if  not  actually  on  the  program,  they  should  at  least  be  active 
in  the  work  of  preparation. 

Much  should  be  made  of  the  remarkable  dramatic  ability  of  the  Chinese. 
An  interesting  series  of  dramatic  episodes  can  be  presented  by  tracing  the 
development  of  democracy  in  China  from  the  earliest  times  until  the  present. 
Another  interesting  series  would  be  the  dramatic  presentation  of  some  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  Chinese  legend  and  history ;  each  scene  to  be  followed 
by  a  contrasting  scene  from  modern  Chinese  life,  showing  how  the  ancient 
hero  would  conduct  himself  in  one  of  the  difficult  situations  that  so  frequently 
confront  Chinese  young  people  of  to-day.  In  this  way  such  old-fashioned 
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virtues  as  loyalty,  patriotism,  filial  piety,  and  brotherly  love  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  practical,  modern  way. 

Matters  of  health  are  so  closely  related  to  the  betterment  of  a  nation  that 
they  may  well  be  given  a  place  in  a  patriotic  program.  A  number  of  booths 
could  be  arranged  on  the  school  campus,  each  one  illustrating  some  health 
measure  by  means  of  charts,  pictures,  models,  or  demonstrations.  At  the 
same  time  there  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  distribution  of  leaflets 
printed  in  Chinese  giving  the  practical  bearings  of  these  various  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Under  the  subject  of  “Health  Chores,”  mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  little  plays  published  by  the  National  Legion  of  Modern  Health  Cru¬ 
saders  of  America.  These  plays,  though  in  English,  can  many  of  them  be 
translated  and  adapted  to  Chinese  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  a  very 
effective  demonstration.  In  all  of  this  dramatic  work,  the  Chinese  teachers 
and  the  older  students,  if  given  a  few  suggestions,  will  take  them  up  and  work 
them  out  more  effectively  than  any  westerner  could  do. 


A  Salute  to  the  Flag 

beam  Mon'gol  sa  lute'  Ti  bSt' 

Han  pro  grgss'Ive  sun'llp/it'  Tur'kes  tan' 

loy'al  ty 

If  desirable,  the  introduction  to  the  pledge  may  at  first  be  divided  among 
seven  pupils ;  one  for  the  first  paragraph,  one  for  each  of  the  five  colors,  and 
one  for  the  final  paragraph.  Eventually,  however,  each  pupil  in  the  class 
should  be  required  to  recite  the  whole  introduction,  as  well  as  the  salute, 
before  he  is  allowed  to  take  his  turn  as  color-bearer  for  the  day.  As  the  pledge 
is  repeated,  the  pupils  should  make  appropriate  gestures. 

One  of  the  best  public  schools  in  America,  where  many  of  the  pupils  are 
of  foreign  parentage,  finds  that  the  daily  repetition  of  a  salute  to  the  national 
flag  forms  a  valuable  lesson  in  patriotism. 
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In  order  to  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  books  here  listed,  the  teacher  is 
asked  to  re-read  the  chapters  on  “Story-Telling”  and  “Supplementary  Reading”  to 
be  found  in  the  manual  accompanying  Book  One. 

For  convenience  the  references  have  been  classified  as  follows  : 

Books  on  Principles  of  Teaching  and  on  Supplementary  Work: 

What  Children  Study  and  Why  —  Gilbert.  Chapter  27,  “The  Correlation  of 
Studies.” 

Guide  Books  to  English,  Book  One  —  Harris  and  Gilbert : 

Outline  for  a  description  of  a  game,  p.  12. 

Conversation  about  a  visit  to  a  shop,  p.  14. 

A  visit  to  a  park,  p.  41. 

Guessing  games,  pp.  20,  34,  85. 

A  cooperative  story,  p.  50. 

Suggestive  subjects  for  writing  and  conversation,  p.  173. 

“A  Soldier  Becomes  the  Soldier,”  p.  183.  This  little  story  will  need  to  be  adapted 
to  a  Chinese  class,  but  it  suggests  a  very  clever  way  of  impressing  upon  pupils 
the  distinction  between  “a”  and  “the.” 

Socializing  the  Child  —  Dynes : 

Outline  of  a  visit  to  a  shop,  p.  87. 

Outlines  for  the  development  of  a  subject,  pp.  104-126. 

Outlines  for  the  study  of  a  country,  pp.  133-153. 

Outlines  on  health  problems,  pp.  161,  162. 

These  outlines  cannot  be  adapted  as  a  whole,  but  they  are  full  of  suggestions 
for  the  thoughtful  teacher. 

Chapter  VII,  “How  to  Introduce  Heroes  of  History.” 

Chapter  VIII,  “The  Celebration  of  Holidays.” 

The  above  chapters  contain  a  great  deal  of  helpful  material  which  would  prove 
still  more  helpful  in  teaching  more  advanced  classes  in  conversation. 
Physiology  and  Health,  Book  One  —  Conn  : 

How  to  stop  bleeding,  p.  85. 

Help-one-another  hints,  pp.  198-206. 
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Disease  germs ;  the  common  fly  and  the  mosquito,  pp.  174-178.  The  above 
references  will  be  a  help  in  preparing  to  teach  “The  Clean  Up  Club,”  “Health 
Chores,”  and  “First  Aid.” 

Lest  We  Forget  and  Winning  a  Cause  —  Thompson  and  Bigwood.  These  books 

give  a  clear,  graphic  account  of  the  World  War,  with  many  interesting  incidents. 

Material  for  Arbor  Day: 

Farm  Life  Readers ,  Book  Four  —  Duncan,  Evans  and  Duncan : 

“The  Little  Leaf,”  p.  93. 

“The  Boy  Who  Hated  Trees,”  pp.  246-252.  This  story  may  be  translated,  with 
some  adaptations,  and  told  as  part  of  an  Arbor  Day  exercise. 

“Plant  a  Tree,”  p.  256.  This  may  be  simplified  by  selecting  stanzas  1,  2,  and 
5  to  be  recited  as  part  of  an  Arbor  Day  exercise. 

“He  Who  Plants  a  Tree,”  p.  258. 

“Forest  Trees,”  p.  261. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Third  Reader  —  Arnold  : 

“The  Tree,”  p.  73. 

“The  Maple,”  p.  190.  Adapt  this  story,  substituting  for  the  maple  any  tree  with 
winged  seeds  well  known  in  your  locality. 

“What  the  Chairs  Said,”  “How  the  Oak  Tree  Became  King”  (a  story  illustrat¬ 
ing  unselfish  service),  p.  211. 

Guide  Books  to  English,  Book  One  —  Harris  and  Gilbert : 

“An  Arbor  Day  Tree,”  p.  92. 

“What  Do  We  Plant?”  p.  93. 

“Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree!”  p.  282.  This  poem,  with  the  accompanying 
story  of  its  origin,  would  form  an  interesting  feature  in  an  Arbor  Day  program. 

Stories  Illustrating  Qualities  Required  in  a  Good  Boy  Scout: 

Courtesy : 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Third  Reader,  p.  68,  “A  True  Story”  (the  story  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney). 

Trustworthiness : 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Third  Reader,  “The  Boy  and  the  Wolf,”  p.  23; 
“The  Honest  Woodman,”  p.  24. 

Thrift : 

Farm  Life  Readers,  Book  Four,  pp.  219-223,  “A  Boy  and  a  Mortgage.” 

Helpfulness : 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Third  Reader,  p.  38,  “The  Stone  in  the  Road.” 
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Memory  Gems: 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Third  Reader ,  p.  87,  “He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well.” 
Farm  Life  Readers,  Book  Four 
“Thanksgiving  Song,”  p.  154. 

“Duty,”  p.  183. 

“Back  of  the  Bread,”  p.  300. 

Guide  Books  to  English,  Book  One 
“Thanksgiving,”  p.  51. 

“The  Wind,”  p.  84. 

Selections  for  Memorizing  —  Skinner.  Three  books  bound  in  one  volume,  contain¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  memory  gems  for  several  grades.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  suitable : 

Book  I : 

“All  things  bright  and  beautiful,”  p.  11  (omit  stanzas  3  and  6). 

“Who  has  seen  the  wind?”  p.  12. 

Book  II : 

“Be  good,  sweet  maid,”  p.  45,  a  poem  for  Camp  Fire  Girls  to  memorize. 

Book  III : 

“I  shot  an  arrow,”  p.  7. 

“Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound,”  p.  50. 

“But  dost  then  love  life?”  p.  50. 

“The  heights  by  great  men  gained  and  kept,”  p.  50. 

Miscellaneous  Material  : 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Third  Reader 

“The  Pea  Blossom,”  p.  17.  This  story  is  a  good  one  for  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
past  tense;  it  also  contains  a  great  deal  of  direct  discourse  which  may  be 
changed  into  indirect  discourse  by  the  pupil,  as  an  exercise.  If  this  story  is 
told,  it  should  be  adapted  to  Chinese  life. 

“The  Stone  in  the  Road,”  p.  38.  Tell  this  story  to  illustrate  relative  clauses. 
“Columbus,”  p.  50.  A  hero  story,  to  be  read  by  the  pupil  and  told  in  his  own 
language.  It  contains  many  examples  of  the  pluperfect  tense. 

“The  Flax,”  p.  92.  This  may  lead  up  to  a  conversation  about  fabrics. 

“The  Old  Man  and  His  Donkey,”  p.  165.  Adapt  this  story  so  as  to  use  the 
expression  “is  able  to”  in  as  many  places  as  possible. 

“The  Good  King,”  p.  171.  Tell  this  story  in  connection  with  “The  Great 
Charter.” 
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“The  Ugly  Duckling,”  pp.  140-159.  A  classic  to  be  read  by  pupils  privately, 
possibly  with  the  idea  of  having  them  retell  some  parts  of  the  story  in  their  own 
words. 

Work-a-Day  Doings  and  Work-a-Day  Doings  on  the  Farm.  Selections  from  these 
volumes  may  be  adapted  to  Chinese  life.  The  repetitions  provide  an  inter¬ 
esting  method  of  drill  in  words  and  in  the  use  of  relative  clauses. 

Farm  Life  Readers,  Book  Four.  This  volume  may  be  consulted  frequently  for 
material  about  plants,  seeds,  and  other  bits  of  nature  study. 

In  the  Animal  World  —  Seri : 

“Androclus  and  the  Lion,”  pp.  14-19.  This  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  passive 
voice ;  it  may  be  simplified,  and  some  of  the  active  forms  of  the  verbs  changed 
to  the  passive. 

“Greediness,”  pp.  164-166. 

“The  Doctor  and  the  Elephant,”  pp.  178-182. 

“Zara,  the  Camel,”  pp.  189-197.  This  illustrates  well  the  use  of  the  pluperfect 
tense. 

The  Carter  Readers,  prepared  especially  for  the  Philippines,  are  in  many  ways  quite 
suitable  for  Chinese  students.  Books  Two  and  Three  may  be  used  to  follow  up 
Book  Two  of  A  Gateway  into  English  for  Chinese  Students,  or  may  be  kept  on  the 
pupils’  bookshelf  for  supplementary  reading. 

The  books  above  referred  to  are  all  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company, 
but  similar  references  may  be  found  in  many  of  the  readers  and  supplementary  books 
published  by  other  well-known  firms. 

The  Dramatic  Method  of  Teaching  —  Finlay  —  Johnson,  published  by  Ginn  and 
Company,  contains  many  helpful  ideas  for  an  ingenious  teacher,  though  all  of 
these  ideas  need  to  be  adapted. 

The  Commercial  Press  publishes  The  New  Century  Readers  and  other  readers  with 
vocabularies  well  adapted  to  Chinese  fife,  so  that  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  they  can  very  well  be  used  as  supplementary  readers. 

Baldwin’s  Famous  Stories  Retold,  published  by  the  Commercial  Press,  are  full  of 
interest.  The  following  are  especially  appropriate  : 

From  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold : 

“Bruce  and  the  Spider,”  p.  33  (to  illustrate  perseverance). 

“The  Story  of  Cincinnatus,”  p.  76.  Compare  with  the  story  of  the  early  Chinese 
emperor  who  was  called  from  his  work  on  the  farm  to  take  the  throne. 

“The  Story  of  Regulus,”  p.  82  (to  illustrate  absolute  fidelity  to  the  truth). 
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From  Thirty  More  Famous  Stones: 

“The  First  Printer,”  p.  40. 

“John  Gutenberg,”  p.  46. 

“James  Watt  and  the  Teakettle,”  p.  50. 

“Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Father,”  p.  54. 

“King  John  and  Magna  Charta,”  p.  118. 

A  great  deal  of  good  material  on  the  subject  of  health  may  be  obtained,  for  the  cost 
of  postage  only,  from  the  National  Legion  of  Modern  Health  Crusaders,  directed  by 
The  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
Some  schools  in  America  have  found  it  helpful  to  the  pupils  to  substitute  for  the 
elementary  course  in  hygiene  the  organization  of  a  Modern  Health  Crusade,  with  its 
interesting  practical  literature. 
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